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If Suki-San is to have an 
“honorable bath’ 


7 m sure Dolly'll 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


We have been reading the editorial 
columns of the New York Sun for the 
last year, and from their 
pungent paragraphs we 
have learned that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a dem- 
agogue, a monstrous 
egotist, a usurper, and in short, a most 
dangerous as well as ridiculous person. 
We remember dimly to have read these 
same things in the Sun during the winter 
of 1903 and the spring of 1904. We are 
now waiting for editorial history to re- 
peat itself and presently to come once 
more upon the little editorial note which 
the Sun published in June, 1904, cast in 
the form of a quoted aposiopesis : 


Great 
Expectations 


Theodore, with all thy faults 
4 


The Evening Post of this city, among 
its other obsessions, has a mania which 
leads it to denounce all 
Athletics kinds of collegiate ath- 
and letics. To the Post these 
Intellect are all of the very es- 
sence of evil. Now, per- 
sonally, when college athletics are kept 
free from professionalism, we rather 
approve of them, though of course, like 
everything else, they may be overdone; 
yet we must confess that the Post’s ex- 
treme opinions occasionally get on our 
nerves. Likewise, there is sometimes 
visible a certain ignorance of fact. Thus, 
in the issue of May Ist, we find the 
following : : 
President Eliot has history as well as 
observation to back him in his opinion that 


immoderate athletics do not fit a man for 
success in life. What famous athlete of 
ancient Greece ever took rank as a great 
statesman, historian, poet, painter or 
sculptor? 


We are very happy to answer this 
question. Euripides “took rank” as a 
great dramatic poet. He was the third 
and, to our mind, the most remarkable 
of the famous trio of Greek tragedians. 
Certainly he was the most admired and 
the most acted of them in ancient times ; 
and he has had the greatest influence 
upon the drama ever since. Now Eurip- 
ides was very much of an athlete. His 
father took pride in his athletic training. 
While still a boy he won prizes at the 
Eleusinian and Thesean Games. He 
even anticipated some of the tricks of 
the modern undergraduate in trying to 
compete in the Olympic Games when 
only seventeen ; but the judges ruled him 
out because he was under the age-limit. 
Here is something for the Post to think 
about, if it ever thinks about any sub- 
ject concerning which its prejudices are 
deeply involved. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw recently returned 
to Collier's Weekly a cheque for $1,000, 
which he had as plainly 
earned as if it had been 
a payment of $5 for 
washing the windows of 
the building in which 
that magazine is published. As we un- 
derstand the matter, he wrote a story for 
Collier's and received his price! He 
seems not to have known that the mag- 
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azine makes a practice of paying a bonus 
of $1,000 for what its editors consider 
the best story that has appeared during 
a given interval. Applying their usual 
tests, they decided that his story was the 
best and awarded him the bonus, which 
he promptly. returned to them, saying 














UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Holman Day, author of Aing Spruce 


Major Day—he received the title as military secretary 
to Governor Hill of Maine—has been electioneering 
for a friend who is seeking a nomination for the 
Maine legislature. Inthe above costume hehas been 
going about speaking and rounding up the lumber 
vote against the lumber barons, who play so con- 
spicuous a part_in the recently published Aig 

pruce. Major Day is considered one of the best 
story tellers who takethe stump. He is himself also 
a candidate for the legislature. 


that they had insulted him and all their 
other contributors. As they had paid 
him a special price for his story, he 
argued that they had deliberately pur- 
chased what they knew to be best. Then 
he argued that they did not know it was 
best because they were neither the “ver- 
dict of history” nor “posterity.” Again, 
he argued that since they did know it 
was best they had cheated the other con- 
tributors. Somewhere in the course of 
the letter he threw out a rhetorical in- 
quiry as to the reason why he was paid 
twice for an article; somewhere else he 
implied that he was insulted; and in 
the end he professed a desire to subscribe 
handsomely for the erection of a tomb- 
stone to Collier's Weekly Magazine. 
Now it goes without saying that any 
man, whether author or window-washer, 
may find it his duty to return to a pub- 
lisher a portion of what he has received. 
Nor is there any question that the unex- 
pected thousand will do more for man- 
kind if left with Collier’s Weekly than 
if transferred to Mr. Bernard Shaw. In 
the return of the money he was right. 
It is only his reasons that are ridiculous. 


R 


The only interest we have in this small 
affair is its bearing on the myth of a 
Bernard Shaw, thinker, philosopher, re- 
former, serious man, head of a cult, 
centre of Shavian circles. We have 
always argued that there is no such per- 
son. Mr. Shaw has never been a thinker, 
but he has been a stimulator of thought, 
and the thought generally takes the oppo- 
site direction to that which he apparently 
intended. Mr. Shaw’s plays and prefaces 
are, when considered by the reason, pre- 
cisely on the level of this letter. He has 
never taken time to think. He is en- 
gaged in a more agreeable occupation. 
He is a delightful, unconscionable artist, 
and, like many other artists, turns the 
very incompleteness of his thinking to 
excellent account. We should all rather 
hear Mr. Shaw speak eloquently out of 
his ignorance than other men out of full 
heads; and our wish is often granted. 
Eloquent men must cut thought short, in 
order to gain time for its expression. 
All this is generally understood of Mr. 
Shaw, but unfortunately there are still 
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of his work except its “underlying phi- 
losophy.” 


ad 


It is not our fault that a copy of The 
Silent War, by Mr. John Ames Mitchell, 
of Life, has only within 

“The a few days fallen into 
Silent our hands. The book 
War” was published more than 
a year ago, yet we never 

heard of it until a friend spoke to us 
about it. He was not in sympathy with 
it and called it “a most adroit and 
dangerous book.” Inquiry reveals the 
fact that many persons are now reading 
it, having learned of its existence through 
the comments of their friends. This is 
the very best sort of advertising that any 
book can have. It is slow in making 
itself felt, but in time it acquires a mo- 
mentum such as no amount of printed 
advertising and booming can ever give. 





UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Harrison Fisher looking at Paris from the heights of 
St. Cloud 


some Shavians. To these we commend 
his letter to Collier's. It will be found 
in the issue of April 25th. Any ordinary 
case of Shavianism will be cured by a 
single reading. An acute case may 
require that the patient should read it 
twice over and then ask-himself rever- 
ertly if the writer of such a letter ought 
on any occasion to be considered as 
merely rational, a socialist, Fabian, anti- 
idealist, or anything else more definite 
than one of those charming creatures, 
easily intoxicated with air, sound, colour, 
water or vegetables, whom the world calls 
artists, and who in turn inebriate the 
world. What a pity it is to spoil them by 
demanding of them the work of sober 
men. It has driven Mr. Shaw again and 
again to the most absurd affectations of 
merely common sense. The serious Mr. 
Shaw is to be found only in the quality 
of his literary expression, its form, con- 
ceits, wit, humour, sudden illuminations. UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


His mind has been busy with every part Margaret Deland and her dog 
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Mr. Mitchell has done nothing so good 
since he wrote Amos Judd a long while 
ago. But what most interests us is the 
apparent evidence that there has been a 
systematic attempt made to check the 
circulation of this book, and, if possible, 
to suppress it. To malefactors of great 
wealth it certainly must appear to be both 
“adroit and dangerous,” and we can well 
understand how our muzzled press should 
refrain from mentioning it. It is cast 
in the form of a novel, and therefore 
Mr. Mitchell might declare that he was 
merely letting his imagination play 
around some too well-known and thor- 
oughly discreditable facts which every 
one discerns in American social and 
financial conditions of to-day; yet his 
preface certainly implies that he is him- 
self in sympathy with the solution which 
the book suggests. Some might call the 
story a plea for anarchy. For our part, 
we regard it as a plea for the obliteration 
of that peculiar form of anarchy which is 
now in the ascendant and which paralyses 





UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


John Spargo, the author of 7he Bitter Cry of the 
Children 








UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Justus Miles Forman at Apia 


all law in the presence of piratically ac- 
quired wealth. We do not intend to tell 
the story here. Regarded merely as a 
story, it is of absorbing interest. The 
touch of mystery about it, the “creepi- 
ness” of some of its scenes, and the piti- 
less logic of its facts rouse the thought- 
ful reader to a pitch of intense excite- 
ment. There are two questions, however, 
that we should like to ask its author. 
Would he really allow the very meanest 
and vilest men to escape their well- 
merited penalty by the payment of a 
bribe? For it is, as he himself quite 
plainly demonstrates, the very meanest and 
vilest who would pay the bribe and thus 
get off scot-free, while their associates, 
more manly if not less guilty, would be 
struck down. In the second place, does 
not even his account of the so-called 
“Council of Seven” imply that in any 
such league as he describes there would 
be radical differences of opinion and 
elements of discord to endanger the 
success of the whole scheme? Finally, 
as a matter of mere probability, is it 
likely that any league could be so wide- 
spread and contain so many members 
without treachery on the part of some? 
The history of all secret organisations on 
a large scale shows that informers spring 


pense ver remere 
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JOHN AMES MITCHELL 


up on every hand to nullify and paralyse 


the purpose of their associates. All the 
same, the book is a book to be read and 
pondered very seriously, the more so 
because such obvious attempts have been 
made to strangle it and keep it from the 
knowledge of the public. 

4 


The French Academician and drama- 
tist, Ludovic Halévy, who has just died in 
Paris, after nearly sixty years of liter- 
ary activity, is best known to the world 


at large as the joint author, with Meil- 
hac, of an amazing number of farce 
comedies and _ librettos, 
notably the inimitable 
Grande Duchesse der 
Gerolstein and La Belle 
Heléne, which Professor 
Brander Matthews has somewhere pro- 
nounced so subtly and thoroughly Greek 
that no one who is not steeped in Hellen- 
ism can fully understand its delicate 
irony. But Halévy had another and only 


The Late 
Ludovic 
Halévy 




















UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS 


Charles Ranr Kennedy, the author of 7he Servant in the House 











THE PRINCESS TROUBETSKOY (AMELIE RIVES) 


From a painting by Prince Troubetskoy 
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partly developed side to his creative fac- 
ulty—that of the novelist. To the Ameri- 
can reader it is necessary to name only 
the Abbé Constantin—which, with the 


possible exception of Ohnet’s Maitre de 
Forge, has probably enjoyed the widest 
circulation of any translation from the 
French since the Dumas romances—in 
order to justify the assertion that had he 


UNCONVENTIONAL 


General Lea’s uniform in the above picture is that of a lieutenant-general. 
buttons have the coiled dragon surmounted by three stars. 
The gold star suspended by a crimson ribbon 


is that of the Pong Wong Whin. 
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so chosen, Halévy might have gone as far 
in serious fiction as he went in opera- 
bouffes like Orphée aux Enfers, or in 
serious drama like Froufrou. But among 
his experiments in fiction there is one 
story, considerably longer than the Abbé 
Censtantin, that is not only a more am- 
bitious piece of work, but in some re- 
spects a more interesting human docu- 


PORTRAITS—HOMER LEA 


The gold 
The medal on the side 


from the neck bears the medallion of the Emperor Kwang Hsu, and these words 


‘To Homer Lea from Kang Yu Wei.’ 


His Excellency Kang Yu Wei was the 


Emperor's chief adviser at the time of his deposition in 1898. 
I 
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LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


The authors of Zhe 


ment, and which nevertheless is almost 
unknown to American readers—Cri- 
quette. Just at present, when The Heart 
of a Child, by Frank Danby, is being 
widely read and discussed, it is doubly 
interesting to remember that exactly 
a quarter of a century ago—for Criquette 
was published in the summer of 1883— 
almost the very same problem was 
propounded by the veteran playwright, 
and worked out to a logical conclusion, 
with greater fearlessness and a more inti- 
mate knowledge. Like her English sister 
Sally Snape, Criquette is a-waif of the 
streets, without parents or protectors, but 
endowed with a natural grace of move- 


ESTHER CHAMBERLAIN 


Coast of Chance 


ment and an imitative cleverness that 
seem to predestine her for the stage. At 
an early age she is earning her living by 
selling hot brioches between the acts at 
one of the minor Paris theatres. And 
one day, when a new comic opera, in 
which a child’s part figures prorninently, 
comes very near being held over because 
the child cast for the part proves inade- 
quate, some one thinks of Criquette and 
she gets her chance, and makes the suc- 
cess of the piece, sharing the honours with 
the leading prima donna. Throughout 
the early part of the story she remains, 
like Sally Snape, untainted by her en- 
vironment, protected by the clean, health- 
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ful simplicity of her childish nature. But 
there comes the inevitable day when her 
heart awakens, and when she finds her- 
self exactly as Sally Snape found her- 
self, alone in a hotel with the man she 
loves, because the woman, who should 
have protected her, cruelly withholds her 
aid. Had Mrs. Frankau had this par- 
ticular scene in mind, while writing The 
Heart of a Child, the resemblance could 
scarcely have been more striking—up to 
a certain point. But the man whom 
Criquette loved had none of the innate 
chivalry of Lord Kidderminster, and ac- 
cordingly what was the moment of Sally 
Snape’s victory became im M. Halévy’s 
stronger and more convincing portraval 
the first stage in Criquette’s long and 
inevitable tragedy. And what gives the 


book its peculiar vividness is that the 
background is obviously painted in di- 
rectly from the life that Halévy knew so 
intimately—the life of vaudeville and 
opéra-bouffes, under the Second Empire. 
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WILLIAM SALISBURY 


Author of 7he Career of a Journalist 
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CLAYTON HAMILTON 


Mr. Clayton Hamilton, whose Materials 
and Methods of Fiction, with an intro- 
duction by Professor 
Brander Matthews, will 
be published this month, 
is a graduate of Columbia 
University. After receiv- 
ing the degree of Master of Arts, he re- 
mained for three years as tutor in the 
English department of Columbia and 
Barnard, and since 1903 has been one 
of the Columbia Extension Lecturers. 
He has also acquired considerable local 
fame through his numerous lectures on 
literature and the drama, given at private 
schools and before women’s clubs. His 
literary activities include magazine 
essays, reviews, short stories and poems, 
besides several plays, one of which, The 
Love that Blinds, written in collabora- 
tion, was produced by Miss Mary Shaw 
in 1906. For the past vear he has been 
dramatic critic of the Forum. Mr. Ham- 
ilton has travelled extensively, and by 
preference in odd and unconventional 
ways—through Holland on canal boats; 
through Italy on a donkey ; through much 
of England, France and Switzerland on 
foot. Last summer was spent on a tramp 
steamer, coasting down the west side of 


Clayton 
Hamilton 
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England and Wales; and he is fond of 
telling, with humorous appreciation, how, 
in order to comply with the company’s 
regulations, he was duly entered on the 
ship’s books as purser, doctor and third 
officer, at a salary of one shilling a 
month. 
4 


If we knew Mr. William Salisbury’s 
The Career of a Journalist to be as un- 
biased and as reliable as 
it is interesting, we 
should be inclined to 
point it out as a book of 
unusual worth. But one 
cannot regard the volume without a cer- 
tain degree of suspicion, and this sus- 
picion is provoked entirely by the narra- 
tive itself. In describing some of his 
exploits as a “yellow journalist” Mr. 
Salisbury is so insistent on the fact that 
it is impossible to write a good news story 
without artistic “touching up” that we 
wonder whether he has not used this 


Aspects of 
Journalism 


method very generously in the compila- 


EDGAR JEPSON 
The author of Zangled Wedlock 


COMMENT 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


The author of 7he Riddle of Personality 


tion of this book. For this feeling 
author has himself entirely to blame. 
is not merely that he betrays irresponsi- 
bility; he flaunts it joyously. 

» 

However, The Career of a Journalist 
contains much that is entertaining and 
a little that is mildly instructive. Eight 
or ten years ago it would have surprised 
and shocked a good many people who 
cherished illusions about the dignity and 
independence of the American press. But 
these illusions do not exist any more, and 
in his descriptions of how the news col- 
umns of the various newspapers upon 
which he worked were distorted for the 
benefit of certain business interests and 
large advertising, Mr. Salisbury is merely 
giving an individual version of an oft 
told tale. There is no reason to question 
the soundness of this part of the book. 
Where we suspect the author of allowing 
his imagination too free play is in con- 
nection with his anecdotes. In somewhat 
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I. WOODBRIDGE RILEY 


the same tone that the billboards set forth 
the “marvellous, stupendous and un- 
heard-of” attractions of “The Greatest 
Show on Earth,” the “foreword” of this 
book gives a list of the names of all the 
persons, famous and notorious, who figure 
in its pages. The book, we are told, in- 
cludes some stories of world-wide inter- 
est—stories never before published. One 
tells how President Roosevelt loaned 
money to a Boer colonel—a refugee— 
while the South African war was still 
on; another relates how Samuel Eberly 
Gross, of Chicago, may not have written 
Cyrano de Bergerac, and how he did not 
buy a French castle; still another sets 
forth “what probably is the real reason 
for the Cuban protectorate”; also there 
is a little tale that “gives the suspicion 
that Henry M. Stanley may have been 
a fakir.” ® 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
a review of Dr. I. Woodbridge Riley’s 
very sound American 
Philosophy. While ever 
since his graduation from 
Yale with the class of 
1892, Dr. Riley’s chief 
work has been along philosophical lines 
he has until the present been more gen- 
erally known by reason of his contribu- 
tions to the literature of Mormonism. His 
book on this subject was suggested by 
his visit to Salt Lake City, in 1894. As 
a thesis for his doctorate from Yale he 
wrote The Founder of Mormonism: A 
Psychological Study of Joseph Smith, Jr. 


I. Woodbridge 
Riley 


This book was afterwards amplified and 
attracted considerable attention in this 
country and in England. It proved ex- 
ceedingly exasperating to the Mormons 
and some of-their newspapers attacked it 
viciously. The Saints Herald, for ex- 
ample, wrote: 

It seems easy for a professor who is hard 
pressed for a topic on which to air his acquire- 
ments, or to secure a little notoriety as a writer, 
to turn to the subject of Mormonism or the 
Mormons, or Joseph Smith. One of the latest 
of these is the above-mentioned I. Woodbridge 
Riley. Mr. Riley’s theory is a new one, and 
will be received with a smile of amused un- 
belief by those who knew Joseph Smith, the 
Martyr, as a man of robust manhood’s health, 
and never had a fit in his life. 

In 1902, Dr. Riley became professor 
of philosophy in the University of New 

3runswick at Fredericton, Canada, where 
he remained for two years. Then for 
three years he was the Johnson research 
scholar in Johns Hopkins University. It 
was there that American Philosophy was 
written. One result of this book has been 
the appointment of Dr. Riley, together 
with Professor Royce of Harvard, and 
Professor Gardiner of Smith, to report to 
the American Philosophical Association on 
the feasibilty of reprinting some of the 
works of our early American philoso- 
phers. In this work the suggestion has 
been made to begin the series of Native 
Philosophical Classics by the republica- 
tion of the Elementa Philosophica of 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., first president 
of King’s College, New York. Dr. Riley 
has been an assiduous contributor to the 
encyclopedias and magazines on philo- 
sophical subjects. He is a member of the 
American Philosophical Association; a 
member of the American Psychological 
Association; a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science; and an associate editor of the 
Psychological Bulletin. 

Zz 


When Mr. Leslie Selleck wrote, two 
or three years ago, his article on “Liter- 
ary Parasites” for this 
magazine, he compara- 
tively ignored one form of 
“grafter’—that individ- 
ual who considers him- 
self entitled to a share of an author’s 


Concerning 
Literary 
Grafters 
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earnings and does not hesitate to say so. 
The following letter from a person of 
that kind was recently sent to Miss 
Elizabeth Miller, the author of The Yoke 
(published a few years ago and not to be 
confounded with a recent book of the 
same title) and The City of Delight. It 
is, in its way, a gem: 


\liss Elizabeth Miller, Authoress, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Kinp Sister: I am a local M. E. Preacher 
48 years old next Monday, was reared 
and lived till 21 in and near Morgan- 
town, Morgan County, Ind., where on 
May 30th, 1881, I married, in the old M. E. 
Church, the sweetest and best girl God 
ever made, Miss Pruella Gunn, a_ born 
Musician, who loved me with all her heart. 
Last May 22d she went Home to Heaven, 
leaving myself, one married daughter Jane, 
with a husband and three children of her own, 
an unmarried daughter Kate 13 and two 
boys, John 17 and James 15, to follow her when 
the call comes. The boys, to help me make a 











ELIZABETH MILLER 


living and push a law suit here to collect a 
commission I earned in selling a railroad in 
East Texas, have driven dry-goods delivery 
wagons in Oklahoma City, our Home, since 
their mother died, and I am, oh, so anxious to 
put them in school—a Business College—with a 
friend of mine, a Commercial Teacher in Ur- 
bana, Ohio, as I am afraid they will be led 
into bad habits while Iam away. But we have 
no money and I cannot stop to earn any if I 
prosecute my suit, gather evidence from N. Y. 
to Galveston and San Francisco, ete. Why I 
write you is this. I suppose you have some 
money to loan good folks. 2d, I want some 
good writer to write a book making a Heroine 
out of Pruella and a Hero out of me, I 
to furnish the plot and the brains and you the 
other half of the brains and the money to live 
on while we write it and divide the profits 
equally. What says ye? Resp., 

P.S. I have political microbes and am- 
bitions. 





The great majority of Miss Miller’s 
unsought correspondents are widowers 
and bachelors of the religious type who 

. A. SPENDER send their pictures—“object matrimony.” 
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HARRISON RHODES 


The author of 7he Adventures of Charles Edward 


There are a good many writers just 
now who fear they will be detected in 
cleverness, and to disarm 
suspicion abuse _ that 
quality right and left. 
British epigrammatists, 
of whom there are many, 
always carry some carefully polished 


The Imputa- 
tion of 
Cleverness 


shafts for cleverness. It is their way of 


concealing art. From The Comments of 


Bagshot, by J. A. Spender, we select the 


following : 


Do not seek far-fetched explanations ot 


In publ 


the stupidities of clever people. 
affairs things are nearly always as silly 
they seem. 
A motto for Cabinets: Twenty wise met 
may easily add up into one fool. 
Cleverness and stupidity are generally 


the same boat against wisdom. 


* 
The true bore is seldom stupid, and ofte: 
very clever; but a diet of pearls is extreme! 


boring to swine. 
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Clever men forget that stupid ones can be 
bored. None is so merciless as the clever 
bore. 


All this is clever, and what is worse,- 


it is merely clever, though the writer 
would probably repel the charge. When 
Mr. Bernard Shaw is called clever, he 
rises in public and says his mind has 
never been particularly good, but his dis- 
position is excellent. Compliment his 
soul and he would say the main thing 
about him was his body, and that he 
owed it all to vegetables. Mr. Chester- 
ton also has his fling, and praises dulness 
in many a flashing paragraph, and there 
are a good many others in the British 
reviews who go out of their way to decry 
a quality which to all appearances they 
covet for themselves. Mrs. Wharton, ac- 
cording to Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, 
whose book is reviewed in another col- 
umn, has been too clever by far. 

Such phrases as “her finely disseminated 
sentences made their chatter dull” still recall 
a morning note-book in which the happy 
thoughts of a restless night are recorded. 


Mr. Sedgwick’s pages are by no means 
free from the traces of that note-book, 
though he would hate to be called merely 


clever almost as much as not even clever. 
[It comes of course from the simple 
human dislike of being confined to a 
single adjective. Bestow one adjective 
on a man, and there is a hungry look in 
his eyes for more. Beings so complex 
and wonderful as we are to ourselves are 
not content to appear to another mind as 
merely anything. Call President Roose- 
velt merely great and he would soon be 
asking, How about my moral character? 
But the writer is of all men the most 
anxious about his adjective, and, indeed, 
literary criticism often seems a large, dis- 
orderly and somewhat quarrelsome game 
of tag wherein no one is willing to admit 
that he is It. Hence it is not strange 
that these fidgets should arise over the 
term mere cleverness. 
Lad 

It would not in our opinion condemn 
Mr. Spender’s book to call it merely 
clever from beginning to end, but as a 
matter of fact it has several other quali- 
ties—gentleness, a pleasant humour, com- 
mon sense—and though it does bristle 
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with brief sentences that seem to mean 
much more than they really do, the pas- 
sage quoted is not really representative. A 
better example would be this comment of 
Bagshot when he is rather more at his 
ease: 


Clear your mind of the superficial symp- 
toms—dropping of aspirates, wearing of 
corduroy or broadcloth—and you will see 
an astonishing resemblance in the types 
of men. My gardener is an Academic 
man who never went -to College; my 
secretary an agricultural labourer with 
a University education. My nephews 
(two notable athletes) are natural back- 
woodsmen with a thwarted instinct for 
physical toil which finds its vent in rowing 
and Rugby football. The great majority in 
all classes are by nature manual labourers, 
and the upper-class labourer is in chronic 
revolt against the circumstances which com- 
pel him to affect an interest in things in- 
tellectual. 

RZ 


In Mr. Harrison Rhodes, whose new 
novel, The Adventures of Charles Ed- 
ward, is reviewed else- 
where in this issue, we 
recognise an old and es- 
teemed adversary. Some 
ten years ago there ex- 
isted in Chicago a periodical called the 
Chap Book, with which we had occasion 
to run a few tilts and break a few lances. 
Mr. Rhodes, at that time associated with 
the publishing house of Stone and Kim- 
ball, was one of the editors of the Chap 
Book, as well as the dramatic critic for 
the Chicago Tribune. After the Chap 
Book went out of existence Mr. Rhodes 
went to London, where he stayed for the 
greater part of five years, writing short 
stories, and doing miscellaneous literary 
work. Since that time he has had no 
definite abode, but has gone about the 
world as the mood has seized him. He 
is as much at home in Paris, or Rome, 
or Cairo, or Algiers as hé is in New 
York. It is his pride that he possesses 
no personal belongings that cannot be 
packed into his frunks at a moment’s 
notice, and his most ardent hope is to 
continue in the same condition. In addi- 
tion to The Adventures of Charles Ed- 
ward, he has written two novels, The 


Harrison 
Rhodes 
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Lady and the Ladder and The Flight to 
Eden, and also collaborated with An- 
thony Hope on the play Captain Dieppe, 
which was presented by Mr. John Drew 
a year or two ago. Mr. Rhodes is a 
native of Cleveland, and a graduate from 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and Harvard ’93. 


Perhaps, after all, these pictures that 
we see of this eminent literary man, or 
that, at the steering-wheel 
of a touring car are to be 
regarded with a certain 
measure of suspicion. 
For the man who is 

credited with possessing technical knowl- 
edge of the subject, and has friends pro- 
fessionally addicted to the writing of fic- 
tion, is in constant demand. “I say, old 
man,” begins X. at the Club, “how shall 
I express this? My hero is sitting in his 
forty horse-power French car. He is 
talking to a man on the sidewalk, but 
wants to get away. He jiggles one of 
those things at the side, does something 
with his foot, and starts. Just put that 
into automobilese for me. How’s that? 
‘Slips the gear lever into the second. 
Gives her spark and throttle, and lets in 
the clutch. Thanks. Wait till I get a 
pencil. Now, how’s that again?” 


Writing the 
Motor 
Yarn 
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But the question that comes up in con- 
nection with seven out of every ten 
stories of motor-car adventure is. how to 


_ bring about the stopping of a certain car 


under certain arbitrary conditions. The 
kind of yarn that calls for this situation 
is obvious enough. The hero either 
hasn’t yet been able to scrape the ac- 
quaintance of the heroine, or else there 
has been a lover’s quarrel. At any rate, 
he must arrange it so that She finds her- 
self with a car that for some mysterious 
reason won’t go, and cannot be made 
to go, on a lonely stretch of road, with 
night coming on. At the proper psycho- 
logical moment He dashes up in his sixty 
horse-power Panhard or Renault, and 
under his magic touch the engine of her 
little runabout is soon thrumming mer- 
rily. Of course he had seen to it that 
her car would stop at that particular spot 
at that particular time. Of course he 
alone knows just what the matter is. 
The situation is simple enough, but what 
puzzles the spinners of motor yarns is 
the question of how to bring it about. In 
the old days no definite explanation was 
necessary. Now the reader demands one 
that is technically sound and convincing 
——such a one, for example, as Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne made use of in Three Speeds 
Forward. 
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ZT was only when we 


leaned over and un- 
Ayaa that we fully realised the 
lea length of time that we 
#had been away. The 
aon § little padlock was very 
rusty ; the top of the box itself was thick 
with dust. Then there went through us 
a pang at the thought of having been so 
long parted from so many friends. 
There is something delightful about 
being back in the old place; and as we 
settle down into the familiar chair and 
spread the letters before us on the desk, 
we enjoy all the pleasures of a true home- 


coming. The windows are wide open, 
and the soft May breeze brings with it 
the rumble of the distant street below. 
Nothing has been changed. Everything 
is exactly as it used to be. At his desk 
in the other corner, sits the Junior Editor, 
pretending to do something, but really 
stirring around in a mass of papers with- 
out any particular design. We think that 
he is genuinely glad to see us back. At 
least, he looks so. Of course, we shall 
presently make some inadvertent remark 
about a football nine or a baseball eleven ; 
or perhaps we may forgetfully mention 
his Autocar as a Cadillac. Then he will 
suffer and crouch down behind his roll- 
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top and think things which he wouldn’t 
for the world put into words. But at 
this particular moment his face is fairly 
radiant with a sort of expectant and also 
reminiscent cheerfulness. His brain is 
seething with problems of deduction, and 
as usual he probably has half a dozen 
cryptograms which he intends to spring 
on us, quite unmindful of the fact that 
we loathe cryptograms almost as much 
as we do golf. But, as we remarked 
before, it is delightful to be back in the 
old place. 

The Letter-Box is well supplied with 
letters; although, unfortunately, they 
cannot all be printed here. A few of 
them relate to old, far-off, forgotten 
things, and by this time must have re- 
ceived some sort of an answer through 
the mysterious workings of Providence. 
Of the rest, the greater number cannot 
be given in these pages, because they 
contain appeals for the reopening of the 
Letter-Box, and incidentally they say the 
most amiable and pleasant things. We 
distil their sweetness as something which 
belongs to us alone, and we cannot give 
them to the world. The best reply that 
we can make to them will be found in 
the renewal of the Letter-Box itself. 

And so we give official notice to all our 
friends and dearest foes that we are once 
more here, and that new letters will re- 
ceive their answers in the traditional-way. 
We send a greeting to the lady in Califor- 
nia who wrote the beautiful English hand ; 
to the gentleman in Seattle who confided 
to the readers of THE BooKMAN so many 
problems of his life ; to the lady in Pitts- 
field who mistakenly supposed that we 
did not properly appreciate the trolley- 
cars and general modernness of that 
favoured town; to the lady in Pennsyl- 
vania who chastised us, perhaps justly, 
yet it may be too severely, for writing 
a child’s story at Christmas-time several 
years ago; and to those Canadian corre- 
spondents who used to send us denunci- 
ations in red ink because we did not 
think Sir Redvers Buller to be the great- 
est of all living generals. We shall hope 
to hear from these and from all our 
former correspondents, whether they 
come at us in he white garb of peace 
or in the crimson panoply of war. 
Meanwhile, let us get to business. 
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I 


In the April number, we made some 
comment upon the fact that the Georgia 
Daughters of the Confederacy were about 
to erect a monument to the memory of 
Major Henry Wirz, who was in charge 
of the prison-pen at Andersonville. These 
remarks of ours have brought us quite 
a batch of letters which fall under three 
heads. Some of them are commendatory, 
some of them are-explanatory and apolo- 
getic, and one of them, at least, contains 
a bit of very interesting information. We 
publish one of each group in their proper 
order. The first is from a lawyer in 
Seattle, and it reads as follows: 


I cannot resist the temptation to say 
“most excellent!” to your paragraphs on 
the Wirz monument. I lived nine miles 
from the Andersonville prison’ (after the 
war) until I was eight years old, and again 
one year when sixteen; and I know that 
many of the better citizens of Americus, 
Georgia, fairly teemed with shame on ac- 
count of the Confederate barbarism ex- 
hibited at Andersonville. I have heard its 


indescribable loathsomeness (the prison’s) 


spoken of by Ohio survivors; and I know, 
from first-hand evidence, that Nicolay and 
Hay did not, in the least, overcolour their 
pages on the utterly disgraceful conditions 
which the Confederate authorities took glee 
in having prevail within the walls (and 
imaginary fences) of Andersonville. Your 
phrase, “a lasting proof of the vindictive- 
ness, the narrowmindedness and the ig- 
norance of which some women are capable,” 
is quite synonymous with phrases I have 
used more than once, since my sixteenth 
year, to describe the attitude of the women 
of that particular locality toward all shades 
of Northern policy. Such excoriations as 
yours should be repeated until no future his- 
torian can fail to get the true colouring of 
the facts. 


The second letter, which is somewhat 
too long and from which, therefore, we 
are obliged to omit several unimportant 
sentences, comes to us unsigned and from 
an unknown source: 


Some time ago I chanced to come across 
some remarks in THe BookMAN about the 
project of some ladies in Georgia to erect 
a monument to Captain Wirz. In them you 
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attribute to these ladies motives which I feel 
sure they had never in their minds, and, in 
consequence, you offer them a gratuitous in- 
sult by suggesting that they should still 
more deeply wound the feelings of the North 
by erecting a statue to Wilkes Booth. 
There was no wish to “touch the raw” of 
the North in their action, but they wished 
to raise a memorial to Wirz as a martyr 
to the Confederate cause. Wirz was not, 
as you say, “a mercenary.” That class 
would not seek the side where hardship and 
want were the rule, but naturally took the 
side of good rations and pay across the 
Potomac. Wirz was Swiss by birth, and a 
doctor by profession. He had settled in 
Louisville first, and afterward in Louisiana, 
where he was living when the war broke 
out. He volunteered and was wounded at 
the first battle of Manassas. He was in 
command of the stockade at Andersonville 
under the orders of General Winder, whose 
death spared him from judicial execution. 
That Wirz ever spoke of “killing more men 
than General Lee” is not even ben trovato, . 

The “conspiracy” to kill Union prison- 
ers included Mr. Davis, Mr. Seddon and 
others. Perhaps General Lee may have 
been similarly honoured, but the mention 
of the names of such men is enough to 
make accusation against Wirz worthless, 
not only in the minds of the Southern 
people, but of the civilised world in gen- 
eral. In consequence of the evident inten- 
tion to condemn the prisoner, of the refusal 
to call the witnesses summoned who were 
likely to exonerate him, and the hopeless- 
ness of getting a fair trial, his lawyers, a 
firm of good standing, Hughes, Denver and 
Peck, withdrew from the case. Another 
published a statement on retiring for the 
purpose of vindicating his character. He 
touchingly speaks of the anxiety of Wirz’s 
children to have their father’s reputation 
cleared from the load of calumny. 

In your article, you are just in saying that 
the prisoners could not expect to be better 
fed than Confederate soldiers in the field, 
whose meagre rations and privation are well 
known. Some years ago this would not 
have been admitted, but a deliberate plan to 
starve the prisoners would have been 
charged. It is well, too, to know that the 
action of Federal commanders, coupled with 
the necessary results of war, rendered it 
impossible for the authorities to give what 
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they did not have. This excuse is not ad- 
missible for the treatment of Southern 
prisoners in a land of plenty. Besides this, 
one should remember the refusal of the 
Union Government to exchange prisoners 
or to allow medicines to be given to the 
prisoners by their own surgeons, which the 
Confederate Government offered. If you 
would like to see the Southern side, there 
is a book on the subject written by Dr. R. R. 
Stevenson, a surgeon stationed at Anderson 
ville. 

We may let the first letter offset the 
statements in the second. But we cannot 
help remarking that our unknown cor 
respondent seems to approve of General 
Winder. Now, the evidence against 
Winder is based upon Confederate 
Colonel Chandler, C. S. A., in 
his official report of August 5, 1864, spe 
cifically charged Winder with “gross 
cruelty.” Our correspondent also thinks 
it gratuitously insulting to suggest that 
any Southerner would erect a statue to 
On this point we wish 
to introduce a third letter, written to us 
by a cavalry lieutenant in the United 
States Army, who gives us his name and 
regiment : 

Str: Referring to your remarks in the 
March Bookman on the Wirz monument, 
you are in error if you suppose that ther« 
is no public memorial to Booth. I do not 
say permanent, because I believe it will be 
removed when the man who erected it dies 
Last year I was being driven about a 
Southern town that has many historical 
associations and was told that there was 
one thing of interest in the town that was 
actually unique. My friend told me that 
the only reason it remains is that it is on 
private property and the local laws are in 
adequate to compel its removal. It is a 
plain marble block about two feet high and 
ten inches square, with the following in 
scription on the side toward the street: 

Erected by 
Pink Perkins 
in honour of 
JOHN WILKES BOOTH 
for killing 
Old Abe Lincoln 
I prefer not to name the town or even 
the State, as the people there are ashamed 
of the monument and are at some pains 
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to make clear that, so far as known, not a 
single person in town is in sympathy with 
Mr. Perkins. My recollection is that I was 
told that at one time an effort was made 
in the courts to have the monument re- 
moved. I was also told that it is the first 
thing asked about by every theatrical com- 
pany and circus that visits the town. 


This information is exceedingly curi- 
ous. We should be greatly indebted to 
the writer of the letter if he would send 
us, not to be published, but for our own 
private information, the name of the town 
in which this extraordinary monument 
stands. 

II 

The lady in Pittsfield who has always 
been one of our most valued correspon- 
dents, must have had a sort of telepathic 
message to the effect that the Letter-Box 
was about to reopen. She has sent us a 
missive to know why the Letter-Box 
Banquet was not held on the tenth anni- 
versary of THe Bookman, although we 
had talked a good deal about it and had 
even made some definite plans for the 
celebration. We wish to answer with 
perfect seriousness that the omission was 
due to the death at that time of the 
gentleman who used to write to us over 
the signature of “Israel U. Sage.” With 
him we had many a strenuous tug, and 
we had proposed giving him a conspicu- 
ous seat at the Banquet. He did not like 
us personally, and his letters were often 
very acrid—so much so that we sometimes 
had to tone them down for publication. 
He was, however, a good fighter, and we 
like that quality in any man; and some- 
how or other, his death led us to drop 
the subject of the Banquet altogether for 
the time. But when the fifteenth anni- 
versary comes around, it is going to be 
celebrated hugely, and we hereby assign 
to the lady from Pittsfield a place next 
ours, if she will graciously consent to 
occupy it. 

III 

A correspondent in Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania, propounds a linguistic question : 

Which is correct: “It approximates per- 
fection,” or, “It approximates to perfec- 
tion”? Sometimes I find writers using “ap- 
proximate” with the preposition after it, and 
sometimes without the preposition. 
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Either usage is correct; and perhaps 
“it approximates perfection” is the way 
in which the majority of persons would 
now express themselves. For our part, 
however, we prefer the other, which uses 
“approximate” as an intransitive verb 
and requires the preposition after it. 

IV 

The following letter really gave us a 
turn when we took it out and read it. 
Evidently the writer knows nothing of 
Tue BookMAN’s traditions, much less of 
the Letter-Box. He is not aware that 
we have had brevet military rank con- 
ferred upon us, and that at least two of 
our correspondents have addressed us 
as “Excellency.” Therefore, it rather 
jarred us to have him casually write to 
us as “Old Slatsides.” Apart from its 
extreme familiarity, this term does not 
apply to us at all, as our sides are very 
far from slatty. The letter, however, is 
a masterpiece of slang, and there are 
other points about it which demand con- 
sideration : 


I bought a copy of your last number and 
read it; and now, without charging you any- 
thing, without your assuming any responsi- 


bility or putting yourself under any obliga- 


tion whatever, I am going to give you some 
real good, horse-sense advice. I am going 
to tell you how to boom your circulation 
and put yourself in the class of the ten-cent 
publications. 

In the first place, cut out most of the 
gush about books. People don’t care for 
books nowadays, or they wouldn’t buy mag- 
azines. Books are out of date. The more 
of that stuff you cut out, the boomier your 
circulation will bounce. Books are too 
mumbly and crumbly for this steam-whistle 
generation. We want something with a 
piston-rod in it. Four-funnelers have 
boosted three-masters off the earth. Catch 
on? 

Tell us about money and about the guys 
that have made it. Money is the stuff to-day. 
Money is this generation, all right. We 
may not have such a cinch on heaven as 
the guys in the old days did, but we have 
a clip on this earth that would make theirs 
look like a washed-out shirt. Give us money 
articles, money talk, money _ sentiment. 
Wash your magazine in a solution of dough 
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and watch the circulation sky-root. We are 
the biggest generation that ever slid down 
the pike, and what has done it for us? 
Money, me boy, money. Money makes this 
old top of a world hum through space to- 
day, hearty lad. Money elects the “reform” 
presidents and governors. Money buys the 
dukes—and it buys the divorces, too. Where 
would my friend Harry Thaw be to-day if 
he didn’t have a good fat wad of the grand 
old mazuma? None but kikes squeal about 
the corroding kiss of money to-day, and 
you won’t want to be a kike, do you, old 
snob-belly? Give the readers money-talk. 
That’s what they'll exchange money for. 

Another thing. You don’t appeal to the 
foreign element. The foreign element is 
the stuff to-day. Why, you couldn’t find a 
real American to-day if you went hunting 
for him with a pick and shovel. Even the 
dead ones have disappeared. Stuff about 
Portland, Maine, the dear old homestead, 
mother mending socks, the dear old duck- 
pond, that sort of sentimental rot is no go, 
no go, old slatsides, let me tell you. Give 
us the East Side—sheeney stories, that’s 
what. For the sheenies are it, to-day, all 
righty. Christmas in the public schools? 
Not for Ikey and Moe and Jake, and they’re 
the candy kids to-day, slip cheese, see? And 
dago dialect, and a little Dutch talk and that 
sort of stuff, all circulation kerooters. No- 
body speaks English here now; it’s all cos- 
mopolous United States chin. 

And don’t leave out the girls. The up- 
to-date girl as a bride, the up-to-date girl 
as a divorcée, the up-to-date girl as an 
engineer, the up-to-date girl as a motorman, 
the up-to-date girl as a burglar chaser, etc. 
Those are the winning magazine articles. 

No, monterion, you’re on the wrong tack- 
about. Give us the proper chin and you'll 


t the shekels. 
ge e shekels Yours for biz, 


re ae 


We are inclined to think that this highly 
cheerful letter was really intended as a 
satire on the cheap magazines. If so, it 
is a very good one. But a great many 
persons seriously think that magazines 
ought to be made according to the pre- 
scription which “A. C.” has kindly com- 
pounded for us. Assuming that he 
thinks so too, let us remark that we are 
going to decline his advice with thanks. 
There are just a few considerations 
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which perhaps have not occurred to 
him. 

(1) In the first place, it can hardly be 
true that “people don’t care for books 
nowadays.” There are several million 
books published every year in the United 
States; and they are not only published, 
but they are sold and read. Presumably, 
therefore, the people who buy and read 
them do not find them all “too mumbly 
and crumbly for this steam-whistle gen- 
eration.” Therefore, we shall not “cut 
out” our book reviews and our chat about 
books and about those who write them. 

(2) Likewise, we are not going to 
“wash our magazine in a solution of 
dough” nor to publish “money talk, 
money sentiment.” Love and money are 
two of the ruling factors in human life, 
but it may occur to our correspondent 
that this particular field has been rather 
overworked. He gives us his advice with 
the air of handing us out something that 
is new and strange and revolutionary. As 
a matter of fact, there are about five 
hundred “Sunday supplements” which 
already reek with money-talk. There are 
something like a hundred magazines 
which re-enforce the Sunday supplements 
and the daily newspapers with the same 
sort of pedlar-patter, which appeals wholly 
to the sentiment of hucksters, and which 
makes the reader feel as though it had 
been written by hucksters and for huck- 
sters. Consequently, just as a matter of 
business, if we went into that sort of 
thing and could grease our pages with 
the ooze of money slime, we should, after 
all, only be lost in a mob. We believe 
that the supply already is far in excess 
of the demand, and that a good part of 
our countrymen and countrywomen are 
becoming thoroughly sickened of this 
perpetual talk about money. Money is a 
good thing; but it is not a good thing 
to be always thinking of it and reading 
about it and mulling over it. Love'is a 
good thing, but not the sort of love which 
lends itself to sensational headlines and 
which finds its apotheosis in pie-girls and 
murder trials and the annals of de- 
generacy. 

(3) Our correspondent says and per- 
haps believes that “you couldn’t find a 
real American to-day if you went hunting 
for him with a pick and shovel.” This, 
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we are glad to say, is very far from true. 
Our correspondent, with all his breezi- 
ness of language, seems to be living in a 
rather small and sordid corner of our 
country. Heaven be thanked, there are 
still a good many miilions of Americans 
who are refined, intelligent, right-minded, 
and very glad to get away from the 
raucous yells of the money-grubbers and 
the exploiters of salaciousness. It is for 
such Americans that THE BooKMAN is 
intended, and not for “candy kids” and 
hybrids who are “cosmopolous.” So let 
us reply to our correspondent in his own 
language: Monterion, it is you who are 
on the wrong tack-about. We have our 
own field, and we aré thankful that it is 
a broad field in the free, open, whole- 
some air where men and women can live 
right lives and have some aspirations 
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which are above those of the organ- 
grinder’s monkey, whimpering and grab- 
bing after pennies. We are pleased to say 
this, even though “A. C.” should still 
regard us as “a kike.” 


* * * * + 


We must apologise to our readers for 
answering so few letters in the present 
number. But the Junior Editor has been 
showing symptoms of acute impatience 
for the last fifteen minutes. He wants us 
to go out to luncheon in one of our old 
haunts, so that we may eat things and 
talk over his little deduction problems 
and (we fear) his cryptograms. This 
means all the rest of the day; and so we 
take our leave for the present, happy in 
the thought that we shall meet again 
before very long. 





THE NEW SPIRIT IN AMERICAN 
PAINTING 
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a for some time have been 


: ff. fea 2pparent that radical 
if! z lili; mchanges were taking 
(imine Place regarding the status 


of native painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. The triumphs achieved by our 
men at Paris in 1900 have been supple- 
mented by renewed activity at home and 
by splendid showings at the Buffalo and 
St. Louis expositions. Interest in art 
and in matters artistic has been rapidly 
spreading, rich endowments have poured 
in upon our museums and schools, and 
the standard of merit in the various yearly 
displays has steadily risen. Art in 
America, which was once practically non- 
existent, or which was confined to the 
hands of the few, is to-day the proud 
possession of the many, and throughout 
all its manifestations there can be felt the 
throb of a new spirit. Of no branch of 
art is this more true than it is of Ameri- 
can painting in its many and complex 
phases. Although outstripped by the 
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taste and dignity of Philadelphia and the 
plutocratic impetus of Pittsburgh, even 
mundane and materialistic New York has 
finally been compelled to respond to a 
law of progress which has happily be- 
come almost uniformly operative. While 
it is obvious that the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, which has lately 
held its one hundred and third annual 
exhibition, and the progressive Carnegie 
Institute, whose twelfth is now on view, 
have year after year surpassed anything 
New York has had to offer, local con- 
ditions have nevertheless shown visible 
improvement during the current season. 
An adequate building is still lacking and 
the tyranny of the dealer remains un- 
broken, but at last metropolitan artists 
have been aroused to a consciousness that 
something had to be done toward placing 
New York upon a level with rival cities. 

Aside from certain external causes, there 
were two main reasons why visitors to 
the spring offering of the National Acad- 
emy of Design were treated to a better 
and a more comprehensive exhibition than 
they had witnessed in many years. And 
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these reasons were that the assimilation 
of the Society of American Artists and 
the Academicians proper had, after a 
two years’ probation, become practically 
complete, and that the policy of the insti- 
tution had become broader and more gen- 
erous toward outside endeavour. Realis- 
ing the futility and the ignominy of re- 
peating past mistakes, the Academy 
wisely secured the services of Mr. Har- 
rison S. Morris as member of the council 
and general organiser of the exhibition, 
and no wiser selection could have been 
made. Although his task was arduous, 
and though such a torpid and hieratic 
organism cannot be vitalised in a single 
day, Mr. Morris literally accomplished 
wonders in the way of rehabilitation. 
Directly on entering the galleries one felt 
a new and discriminating hand in the 
choice and general arrangement of the 
pictures and the subsidiary bits of sculpt- 
ure. With that decision tempered by 
diplomacy which is one of his chief char- 
acteristics, Mr. Morris resolutely skied 
inferior work and brought into prom- 
inence canvases which merited atten- 
tion, irrespective of the artists’ traditional 
or Official standing. The walls were too 
crowded, a sense of space was almost in- 
variably lacking, but the general effect 
was one of welcome variety and interest. 
Moreover, the exhibition was not con- 
fined to the customary output of the 
regulars, but included a number of sub- 
jects borrowed for the occasion from 
different public and private owners. That 
rigid and monotonous localism which has 
marked so many previous Academy 
shows was almost wholly eliminated. 
One felt on all sides the breath of new 
life, of widened horizons and reawakened 
sympathy. 

To begin with the most novel and di- 
verting, though not necessarily the most 
important, feature of the display, it was a 
pleasure to discover that judicious hos- 
pitality had been extended to a group of 
assertive enthusiasts, many of whom help 
to compose the much-discussed “Eight” 
who have lately exhibited with such suc- 
cess both in New York and Philadelphia. 
Though not admitted as a separate entity, 
certain members of the “Eight” and their 
allies were accorded a wall to themselves, 
jocosely christened the “freak wall.” 


While it can hardly be maintained that 
this particular area disclosed anything 
really bizarre or startling, it was in the 
semi-official recognition of their existence 
wherein lay the triumph for these youth- 
ful iconoclasts. It would not, however, 
be altogether fair to pass over without 
special mention Mr. George Bellows’s 
“North River” with its snow-streaked 
stream and puffing tugs, which won the 
Second Hallgarten Prize, nor the skilful 
sketch of a “Little Girl Holding Her 
Hat,” by Mr. Robert Henri, who, though 
rejoicing in the dignity of an N.A., here 
cast his lot with his presumably more 
congenial associates. Mr. Jerome Myers, 
too, showed his accustomed facility in 
rendering the variegated life of the East 
Side, and Mr. Jonas Lie was represented 
by two renderings of winter landscape, 
which, though a trifle hard, perhaps, were 
each instinct with the spirit of the scene 
depicted. 

Taking the exhibition as a whole, it 
was, in fact, stronger in landscapes than 
in portraiture or genre, a number of 
really fine examples of this typical branch 
of American painting being on view. 
Apart from veterans such as Winslow 
Homer and Horatio Walker, both of 
whom so frequently combine figure with 
landscape, the honours in this field clearly 
fell to Mr. W. Elmer Schofield, whose 
“Old Mills on the Somme” and “Winter 
in Picardy” revealed an exceptional 
artist in his very best vein. A definite 
though not too formal sense of decorative 
pattern and a subdued though sufficiently 
rich use of colour made these two can- 
vases among the most satisfying pictures 
in the exhibition. Occasionally over- 
shadowed by Mr. Redfield’s broader 
stroke and more positive palette, Mr. 
Schofield here more than held his own 
beside his fellow-Pennsylvanian. Next 
in order of merit came a still newer man, 
Mr. Ernest Lawson, whose single can- 
vas, entitled “Ice on the Hudson,” took 
high place among these temperamental 
translations of outdoor scene. Already 
Mr. Lawson ranks in the fore, and he will 
experience no difficulty in maintaining 
this position if he continues to employ a 
similar freedom of style and such daring 
yet subtle atmospheric effects as are now 
at his command. There were several 
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other important landscapes, notably Mr. 
W. Granville-Smith’s Innes Gold Medal 
picture, “Indian Summer”; Mr. Walter 
Nettleton’s “Winter in the Woods,” and 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Coman’s delicate “Late 
October.” Yet mere enumeration counts 
for little ; it is sufficient to add that these 
and many more were touched by a true 
feeling for nature and an always essential 
technical felicity. 

Apart from such work as Miss Genth 
and one or two others were ableto produce, 
it were better not to discuss certain figure 
pieces and subject pictures, which a more 
rigorous choice would have promptly re- 
jected, and the like of which will prob- 
ably be excluded should Mr. Morris’s 
hand grow firmer. Placing in a class 
quite by itself Mr. John La Farge’s tri- 
umph of pictorial romanticism entitled 
“The Wolf Charmer,” there remain a 
couple of portraits which exact detailed 
consideration, they being Mr. Edmund C. 
Tarbell’s restrained and characterful pre- 
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sentment of “President Seelye of Smith 
College,” and Mr. Sargent’s “Portrait of 
Edward Robinson, Esq.” Mr. Tarbell 
has never executed a better nor a more 
ambitious likeness, and, while the same 
cannot be said of Mr. Sargent, the Robin- 
son portrait reveals a fine suggestion of 
taste and scholarship, and some truly 
magical handling, especially in the treat- 
ment of the head. Lastly, among those 
chance excursions into the realm of fem- 
ininity in which the exhibition was none 
too strong, Mr. John W. Alexander’s 
“Study in Black and Green” had no rival 
for grace, delicacy and a sure yet uncon- 
ventional feeling for decorative effect. 
It is a pleasure to add that this exquisite 
canvas has been secured by the Metro- 
politan Museum, which institution all too 
infrequently recruits its manifestly hete- 
rogeneous contents from the virile and 
spirited ranks of contemporary native art. 
Taking the display as a whole, those in 
authority deserve sincere if not unquali- 
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fied congratulations. The attendance 
was larger than ever, the sales were flat- 
tering, and the customary deficit less than 
is usual in such ventures. Above all, 
there was a distinct sense of progress and 
of liberality in the Academy’s attitude 
toward the world without. “While in- 
trepid youth was not precisely received 
with open arms, he at least did not knock 
altogether in vain at the doors of an or- 
ganisation which should rightfully wield 
the most beneficent influence of any body 
of its kind in the country. 


It is just a decade since the gallant 
band now widely known as the “Ten 
American Painters” seceded from the 
Society of American Artists and held 
their first memorable exhibition as an in- 
dependent body at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries in New York City. Every season 
since that date they have regularly shown 
their annual output, having for the past 
few years come under the protecting 
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By Frank W. Benson 





auspices of Mr. Montross. Possessing 
no formal organisation, and being in no 
sense subject to routine or precedent, each 
member has been free to send whatever 
he chose to these displays, which for nov- 
elty, vivacity and general merit have been 
unexcelled by anything of the kind in the 
history of American art. There has been 
but one change in the personnel of the 
“Ten,” which was caused by the death of 
their brightest talent, the late John H. 
Twachtman, whose place has been some- 
what ambiguously filled by Mr. William 
M. Chase. In fitting celebration of the 
“Ten’s” decennial there was lately placed 
on view in the spacious galleries of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
a contemporary as well as retrospective 
exhibition of the work of this brilliant 
handful of landscape, portrait, and figure 
painters. It was the intention of Mr. 
John E. D. Trask, who arranged the dis- 
play, to preserve the appropriate numeri- 
cal significance by having ten canvases 
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“MOTHER AND CHILD” By Edward Simmons 
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from each member, and it may be said to 
his credit that the total fell but a very few 
short of the hundred mark. As the an- 
nual shows average in the neighbourhood 
of about thirty pictures only, and are of 
course composed of purely current work, 
no better opportunity for gauging the 
status of the “Ten” has ever been offered 
than this exhibition, which amply repaid a 
flying trip across spring-brightened field 
and meadow to Philadelphia and return. 

There was something in the very fact 


By Willard L. Metcalf 


of rolling comfortably by carpets of flow- 
ers, blossoming fruit trees, and strips of 
blue water which was peculiarly in con- 
sonance with the aims and ideals of the 


“Ten,” who persistently celebrate the 
coming of spring and the eternal fresh- 
ness of artistic endeavour. The grey may 
be in their hair and they may at times 
grow amiably reminiscent, but one and 
all they stand for the youth, enthusiasm 
and vitality of American art. Although 
Messrs. Chase, Simmons and Weir are a 
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shade older, most of these men, including 


Messrs. Tarbell, Benson, Hassam, Met- 
calf and Reid, studied at Paris during the 
eatly eighties and absorbed that gospel 
of light which then radiated with such 
prismatic brilliancy from the French cap- 
ital. In the face of some of Mr. Chase's 
sombre portraits and Mr. Simmons’s 
homely and deeply poignant “Mother and 


OF SMITH COLLEGE” 


By Edmund C, Tarbell 


Child,” it would be manifestly inaccurate 
to call all the “Ten” impressionists, 
pointillists, plein-airists, vibratists or 
whatever you will, yet bright shadows, 
broken colour, and the supple play of at- 
mosphere are atnong the touchstones of 
their work as a whole. The creed of the 
younger men is clearly a transplanted, ac- 
climatised impressionism. They were in 
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Paris at about the same period as the 
Glasgow Boys, and while they did not 
form themselves into a distinct body until 
relatively much later, they carried over- 
seas, just as the Scotchmen did across 
the Channel, a new and fresh way of 
looking at the sky, the wood in spring- 
time, or the changing hues of autumn 
foliage. They did not, in fact, stop 
abroad as their great predecessors, 
Whistler, Sargent and Melchers, had 
done, but came courageously home to try 
the new thing amid new surroundings. 
According to their several temperaments, 
they either held fast to the early formula 
or drifted into a more individual expres- 
sion. As is readily proved by each of his ten 
canvases on the walls of the Pennsylvania 
Academy, Mr. Hassam has continued the 
high priest of extreme impressionism, 
closely followed by Mr. Reid, who lux- 
uriates in freely handled mauves, purples, 
and violets such as greet one in his en- 
gaging “The Butterfly,” “Pond-Lilies” 
and kindred canvases. 

Yet so pronounced are their artistic 
personalities and so diverse are their 
several styles that it would be perilous 
to establish a fixed relationship between 
any two of these men. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Metcalf, who usually confines 
himself to landscapes, and Mr. Dewing, 
whose specialty is amber-toned interiors 
with here and there an attenuated, highly 
finished female figure, the work of the 
“Ten” shows ¢onstant variety and a salu- 
tary effort to master new subjects, to 
conquer new realms of colour, light, and 
air. In each man’s contribution, as seen 
in the beautifully hung and quietly rich 
galleries of the Philadelphia institution 
which has done over a century’s service 
to American art, was observable that vig- 
our of purpose which distinguishes all 
sincere artistic effort. Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Simmons and Mr. Weir, who properly 
belong to the period of transition, often 
paint alternately in the two manners, but 
their younger associates reveal more 
highly crystallised methods and bolder 
esthetic convictions. It would, on the 
whole, be difficult to recall an exhibition 
which possessed the particular character 
of this display by the “Ten” As usual, 
each artist was represented by whatever 
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he was pleased to send, with, in this in- 
stance, no regard as to when or where a 
canvas might have been previously 
seen, 

While an undue respect for gallery con- 
ventions prevented each man’s work from 
being shown in a separate group, it was 
nevertheless a pleasure to pick out the 
clear-toned and exquisitely accurate land- 
scapes of Mr. Metcalf, the free outdoor 
subjects of Mr. Benson, the solid, if some- 
what forced figure studies by Mr. De 
Camp or the sane, crisp mastery of Mr. 
Tarbell. If the work of Megsrs. Chase, 
Simmons and Weir seemed a trifle con- 
flicting and unequal, the same cannot be 
said of Messrs. Metcalf and Tarbell, who 
each in a different way demonstrated the 
superiority of a restrained, consistent tech- 
nique and a choice of subject which was 
always convincingly national. Just as 
“The Golden Hour,” “The Trout-Brook,” 
and “Snow-Bearers” celebrate in truthful 
accents the native quality of American 
landscape, so do a “New England In- 
terior,” “Girls Reading,” and “Preparing 
for the Matinée” record with beauty, sin- 
cerity, and precision the finer spirit of 
American domestic life. It is comforting 
to know that art such as this does not 
fail of appreciation. Last season Mr. 
Metcalf was literally encumbered with 
awards and medals; this season it is Mr. 
Tarbell who wins the Academy Prize and 
generally increases his standing as never 
before. 

Owing largely to the success of their 
Philadelphia show, there are already 
rumours that the “Ten” may shortly ex- 
hibit abroad. The move would be an ad- 
mirable one, for Europe, aside from 
Paris, has never seen a collection of 
typically American pictures, and no better 
vindication of our freshness of theme and 
novelty of vision and treatment could be 
obtained than by gathering together a 
number of representative canvases by 
these particular artists. They were the 
first to free native painting from medi- 
ocrity and academism, and they still re- 
main, despite the toll of years and the 
strident street cries of the oncoming 
“Eight,” an enduring source of pride and 
of hope. 

Christian Brinton. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Bee ISTEN, Mary! Will 
athis do?” Daisy looked 
a up from the flimsy little 
# walnut escritoire that was 
her special pride, and 
fa smoothed out a sheet of 
: was pink notepaper that she 
had just covered with round, childish 
writing. 

“Go on! What is it?” Mary was 
tucking a white muslin collar that was to 
adorn her linen dress at Kilmeaden, and 
the attention she gave to Daisy was di- 
vided. 

“Can't you listen, then! ‘Dear Isabel, 
I am writing to ask you to join us on 
Thursday evening at about eight. We 
are having a few people here, as it’s our 
last night before going to Kilmeaden.’ ” 

Daisy put down the note and looked 
across at her sister. “I must say that, 
you know. If I said it was a dance, 
half Waterford would be indignant be- 
cause they weren’t asked.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“*Also I am very anxious to have you 
with us for a few days in the country. 
It will only be a sort of family party; 
but if you don’t mind that, I wish you 
would arrange to come out for a 
week. We could fix about it on Thurs- 
day. With kind regards to Miss Cos- 
tello, I am, Yours sincerely, Daisy 
Carey.’ It sounds fearfully abrupt, 
doesn’t it?” 

Mary was threading her needle. “Not 
at all,” she said conclusively. “It’s too 
agreeahle, if you ask me.” 

“Oh, Polly!” 

“Yes, tis. And I think you’re a great 
fool, Daisy, to be led into asking her at 
all.” 

Daisy folded the pink note and slowly 
put it into an envelope. “It’s awfully 
hard always to do the right thing,” she 
complained. “I’m sure I don’t want her 
any more than you do, but I can’t have 
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the Nevilles and the Cranes and all that 
crowd saying we ruined her chances; 
and you know they have said _ it!” 
Strengthened by her argument, she fas- 
tened the envelope and addressed it. 

Mary pursed up her lips and began a 
fresh tuck. 

“Well, I hope it’s for the best!” 
Daisy looked at the envelope, weakening 
again. 

Mary kept silent. 

“Polly, why on earth can’t you say 
something ?” 

“T never give advice where it isn’t 
wanted. You can do what you like, of 
course ; I’m sure, I only hope you won't 
regret it.’ 

“Don’t say things like that! They de- 
press me. 

“Don’t be depressed without cause— 
you may have it some time.” 

“Mary, what on earth is the matter 
with you to-day?” 

But Mary was not disposed to be com- 
municative; and presently, having 
waited in vain for some sign, Daisy in 
common justification of herself, was 
compelled to ring for Julia and send her 
letter to the post. 

“Well, it’s gone now, anyway!” she 
said with relief, as the door closed upon 
the servant. “For goodness’ sake, let us 
forget it, and talk about the dance!” 
She got up from her desk and came 
round to Mary’s side. 

“Polly, I wonder if ‘twould be better, 
after all, to have a ‘sit down’ supper ?”’ 

“Supper? What on earth for? 
Aren’t you telling them it’s a ‘Cinderella’ 
dance ?” 

“Yes, but you know they won’t go at 
twelve.” 

“T didn’t say they would. But as long 
as they know it’s ‘Cinderella,’ they know 
they'll get nothing to eat. Indeed, I’d be 
long sorry to give them anything but tea 
and coffee and ices.” 

“Stephen insists on chicken and ham 
at least.” 
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“What nonsense! A _ lot 
knows about it.” 

“Well, I can’t help it. He says men 
must have something to eat.” 

“Rubbish! If men have something to 
drink, it’s much more to the purpose.” 

“Polly, how can you!” Daisy looked 
shocked. 

Mary let her sewing lie idle in her lap. 
“’Pon my word, Daisy,” she said, look- 
ing up at her sister, “you’re like a girl 
at school! How on earth a married 
woman with three children can keep on 
being shocked at this, and shocked at 
that, like you do, is more than I can un- 
derstand! Do you really think life is all 
visiting and dressing and fussing over 
babies ?” 

Daisy looked deeply offended. “I 
think you say very queer things some- 
times, Mary. I don’t think a nice woman 
ought to want to know anything outside 
her home—and I’m sure Stephen wouldn’t 
wish me to.” 

Mary’s lip curled. “Oh, that’s quite 
likely! There’s nothing so convenient to 
the ordinary man as an ignorant wife.” 

Daisy flushed. “I’m as well educated 
as you, Mary—though I may not read 
Tolstoy and Zola, and those horrible for- 
eign writers.” 

Mary laughed. “Oh, I’m not talking 
of mathematics or Euclid; I know you 
passed your exams at school.” 

“What do you’mean, then?” 

“Never mind! Wasn’t that a ring at 
the hall door ?” 

In a moment the little skirmish was 
forgotten. Mary rolled up her work and 
thrust it behind a vase; while Daisy flew 
to the glass over the mantelpiece, to ar- 
range her hair. 

“Who can it be?” 

“How do I know? 
goodness’ sake!” 

As they made a rush for their respec- 
tive chairs, the door opened. 

“Why, it’s only Father James!” Daisy 
cried in a tone of relief, and they both 
rose and went forward toward the door. 

Father Baron came into the room with 
his usual deliberate slowness, and put out 
a hand to each of them. 

“Well! Well! Well!" A very dull 
visitor, I suppose!” 

“Indeed, no!” Daisy cried. 


Stephen 


Sit down, for 


“We were 
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just dreading ’twas some woman. Come 
in, Father James! Were you down with 
Stephen ?” 

He allowed himself to be drawn into 
the room. “Indeed, I had lunch with 
him,” he said; “and he told me he’d be 
on here after me. And how is Miss 
Mary?” He turned his small, dark, 
kindly eyes from Daisy’s face to her sis- 
ter’s with a glance of absolute good-will. 

Mary looked up at him frankly, for in 
the light of the old man’s simplicity her 
sarcasm always lost point. 

“As well as we can expect to be in this 
world, Father James.” 

“Oh, come, come, Mary!” he cried, 
“that’s not the way to talk! It’s for the 
like of me to be saying that, with my 
sixty-ninth birthday coming on next 
week, and my poor bones eaten up with 
the rheumatism! It’s a shame for her 
now, Daisy, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, Daisy will agree with you! 
were fighting when you came in.” 

He looked from one to the other with 
a smile. “And what harm if you were!” 
was his characteristic retort. “Sure, life 
wouldn’t be worth anything at all if it 
wasn’t for a fight now and again. Hard 
words break no bones!” 

They both laughed at his unanswer- 
able philosophy. 

“You're awfully funny, Father James! 
I believe you’d find an excuse for Luci- 
fer!” 

“Well, child, and maybe I would,” he 
said. “Daisy, am I going to see the sons 
at all?” . 

Daisy flushed with pleasure. “Oh, 
would you like to? I'll run up for them! 
I won’t be a minute! They'd love to see 
you.” She hurried across to the door, 
attractive at once in her spontaneous, 
natural pride in the thought of her chil- 
dren. “I won't be long! I won't be a 
minute!” she cried as she disappeared. 

As the door closed upon her, Father 
Baron turned again to Mary. “Well, 
child,” he said affectionately, “I don’t 
think I saw you since that night of that 
dinner-party! Is Master Tom as busy as 
ever regenerating the country ?” 

“As silly ‘as ever, you mean, Father 
James!” 

“Ah, now! Ah, now!” he said gently. 
“We mustn’t judge any one too quick, 


We 
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Mary! And tell me what about that lit- 
tle gipsy that was there? I asked 
Stephen to-day if it’s true what they’re 
saying about her and Frank, but he 
didn’t seem to like the question, so I 
didn’t press it.” 

“Oh, Isabel Costello! 
very name!” 

Father James looked grave. “Mary! 
Mary! Mary! Is that the child that 
made her first confession to me!” 

“Oh, well, I can’t help it, Father 
James !” 

“And what has the poor gipsy done?” 

“T can’t explain to you! She is differ- 
ent from the rest of us.” 

He smiled indulgentiy. “And perhaps 
a little change is no harm!” 

“Or it may be great harm, Father 
James.” 

He glanced at her searchingly, but 
when he spoke again it was in the same 
gentle tone.. “Ah, well!” he said; “it’s 
not for us to judge her, Mary. The poor 
child will meet her own troubles.” 

It was Mary’s turn to look shrewdly 
at him. 

“What makes you say that, Father 
James?” 

“Well, I only saw her the once, of course 

and I’m open to make a mistake; but 
it struck me then that maybe life 
wouldn’t be too easy for her. She’s one, 
God help her, that’ll be asking too much 
from it!” 

Mary walked slowly across the room, 
and took her muslin collar from behind 
the vase. 

“Father James,” she said with appar- 
ent irrelevance, “how did you think 
Stephen Carey looking?” 

Whatever may have been Father 
Baron’s thought, his answer was non- 
committal. “Indeed, we had so much to 
talk about, Mary,” he said, “that I 
didn’t take any great notice. But here’s 
Daisy with the children!” 

As he spoke, the door opened and 
Daisy entered, smiling and unaffected, 
with one small boy walking close to her 
skirts and another, a couple of years 
younger, held in her arms. 

“I’m so sorry, Father James, Baby is 
asleep! But I brought you Ted and 
Francis.” 


“Well! 


I’m sick of her 


Well! Wasn’t that bad man- 
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ners of Master James, now? To be 
asleep after his namesake coming all the 
way from Scarragh to see him! I don’t 
think Ted would do a thing like that.” 
In this round-about, tactful way he ban- 
ished any shyness the elder boy might 
feel, and drew him into speech before 
he was aware. 

“T think Baby is a silly fellow,” he said, 
stepping from his mother’s side,and look- 
ing up into the priest’s ‘face. “He’s 
asleep half the day.” 

Father James put his hand on the small 
red head, with a touch as gentle as a 
woman’s, and raised the intelligent, 
freckled little face. 

“Is he, now, Ted?” he said thought- 
fully. “Is he, now?” Then he shook 
off the momentary gravity that the child’s 
presence had aroused, and turned toward 
the second boy, who was hiding a very 
fair head against his mother’s shoulder. 

“Well, young man,” he said, making 
no attempt to frighten him by trying to 
touch him, “‘and what do you think about 
this brother of yours?” 

The child raised his face an inch or 
two, and took a sidelong look at the 
priest. 

“Come, now! Come, now, love! Speak 
to Father James! That’s a good boy!” 
Very gently Daisy set him down on the 
ground, pushing him slowly forward. 
“Shake hands, now, and give him a 
kiss!” 

Overpowered by the shyness that is 
the charm of many Irish children, Fran- 
cis clung to her fingers, pressing close 
to her skirts for protection. 

But the old priest understood the child- 
ish heart far too intimately to make any 
onslaught; so, quietly turning his back, 
he moved to a distant chair, from which 
he beckoned confidentially to Ted. 

“All right! Very well!” he said. “But 
I think I know somebody that'll have a 
ride on Father James’s horses. Come, 
Ted! We're going to take the horses out. 
Come, now! What are their names?” 

“I know! I remember, Father James! 
‘Trample-the-Daisy’ and ‘Spatter-the- 
Dew’!” In high delight Ted rushed for- 
ward and placed himself between the old 
priest’s knees, looking up excitedly into 
his face. 

Father James smiled down at him in 
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as much pride as if he were his own son. 
“That’s it, Ted! That’s right! Come, 
now, they’re wild to be off! Pick up the 
reins like a man.” He began to move 
his feet to imitate an impatient horse. 

Ted, flushed with excitement and ear- 
nestness, put his round little hand on the 
cheap black cord that served the priest 
as a watch-chain. 

“Well, now! Which will you have?” 

‘*Trample-the-Daisy,’ Father James.’ 

“All right! Up you go!” He hoisted 
him triumphantly on to one knee, where 
he sat astride, with tightened legs and 
hands that gripped the watch-chain for 
life or death. 

But a shriek of protest from the other 
end of the room stopped the game; as 
Francis, with outstretched arms and un- 
steady feet, lurched forward, followed 
by his mother. Reaching the priest’s 
side, he put one fat hand on the vacant 
knee, and looked up into his face with 
bright, shy eyes. 

“Me yide, too!” he said. 

For an instant Father James looked 
down into the anxious little face; then 
with an infinitely gentle movement he 
lifted the child and held him close. 
“Why, then, indeed you will!” he said. 
“You'll ride the best horse in Father 
James’s stable—the best horse vacant,” 


“And 


’ 


he added, seeing Ted’s face fall. 
that’s ‘Spatter-the-Dew’ !” 

There was uproar in the drawing-room 
for the next ten minutes; and while it 
was yet at its height, the door opened and 
Carey walked into the room. 

Usually Carey’s full favour was meted 
out to his sons. For years past, the sum 
of pride and of ambition had centred 
round their sturdy limbs, their bright 
faces, the promise of intelligence in their 
halting speech; and usually, coming up- 
on such a scene as this, he would have 
flung his cares from him and, throwing 
himself into the tide of young life, have 
become young himself in his children’s 
happiness. But to-day it was different; 
to-day he stood just inside the door, look- 
ing, but saying nothing. 

“Oh, father, father! I’m winning! 
‘Trample-the-Daisy’ is winning! Father, 
he’s won! He’s won!’ Ted’s voice rose 
shrill with excitement, as Father James 
allowed his legs to subside into well- 
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earned rest, and, taking his arm from 
round the younger boy, wiped his stream- 
ing forehead. 

Then Carey came forward into the 
room. “Daisy,” he said severely, “you 
oughtn’t to allow them to play on Father 
James like that! It’s disgraceful! He’s 
perfectly exhausted.” 

Father Baron laughed. “I wish I was 
oftener exhausted, then. That’s all I 
have to say! Now, Francis, are you fond 
of Father James?” 

With a charming, shy grace the child 
looked up. “Iss!” he said simply, and 
put up his mouth to be kissed. 

The old priest touched his lips almost 
reverently, and the two children slid to 
the ground and ran across to their father. 

Stephen put a hand on either head; 
and to Mary and Father James, both 
watching closely, it almost seemed that 
impatience crossed the tenderness of the 
act. 

“Take them upstairs, Daisy!” he said 
a moment after. “I have a splitting 
headache. Run off, now, like good 
boys!” He stooped quickly and kissed 
them both on the forehead. 

Daisy and Mary went out, each lead- 
ing one of the children, and as the door 
closed on them Carey threw himself into 
a chair. 

“T’m dog tired!” he said. 

Father James, who had instructed him 
for the sacraments, married him,and bap- 
tized his children—knew him too well to 
proffer any sympathy. He sat quite still, 
fingering his watch-chain and waiting 
for the next outbreak. 

It came before very long. “Good God, 
but I am tired!” Stephen sat forward, 
taking his head between his hands. 

“You’re overworked, Kilmeaden will 
put you right.” 

“Kilmeaden!” He laughed sarcasti- 
cally; then his tone changed. “You'll 
come out to us, Father James—next 
month, anyway ?” 

Father James looked deprecating. “I 
don’t know that I ought, Stephen! I 
oughtn’t to be going there every year, 
taking up room. An old priest is a clog 
on young people.” 

“What nonsense! I'll be glad enough 
to have you, for one. The place will be 
infested with Norrises.” 
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“Stephen! Stephen! You're in a 
black mood !” 

Carey was silent for a while, then he 
lifted his face. “It’s not me, Father 
James,” he said; “it’s the world that’s 
out of joint.” 


CHAPTER XX 


In the bedrooms at Lady Lane the cur- 
tains had been removed from the win- 
dows, the blinds pulled down, and the 
mattresses on the beds rolled up and 
covered with brown paper; while down- 
stairs,in the breakfast room,the drawing- 
room furniture had been stacked away, 
chair on chair, and loomed forth, rigid and 
ghostly, under its holland shroud. With 
the exception of the dining-room, the 
drawing-room and Daisy’s bedroom, the 
house spoke eloquently of immediate de- 
sertion; but in these three instances the 
contrast was marked. In the dining- 
room the big gasolier was fully lighted— 
a sure token of festivity—and the long 
table groaned under a weight of jams, 
chickens,.creams and jellies; in Daisy’s 
bedroom the dressing-table, brightly 
lighted with wax candles, was set out 
with the trays of pins and hairpins, the 
silver-backed brushes, even the box of 
crushed starch suitable to a night of en- 
tertainment; while in the drawing-room 
—the centre and -pivot of the coming 
gaiety—a long stretch of waxed floor, a 
piano drawn into a remote corner, and a 
row of chairs standing like sentinels 
against the wall, proclaimed aloud that it 
was the hour before a dance. 

It was eight o’clock, and the soft even- 
ing light was making a valiant attempt 
to struggle through the chinks of the Ve- 
netian blinds and-offer a challenge to the 
flood of gaslight filling the room; by the 
white marble mantelpiece Daisy, in a 
pretty gauze dress, was dividing her at- 
tention between a bank of geraniums and 
maidenhair fern clustering on the mantel- 
board and her own image reflected in the 
mirror ; while at the other end of the room 
Mary was sprinkling French chalk froma 
flour-dredger, while Tom Norris followed 
after, working it into the floor by long, 
sliding steps. 

At last Mary stopped, shaking some of 
the chalk from her skirt. “That'll do 
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now! Nobody can walk across the room 
if it’s slippier than this.” 

Tom took a flying slide down the 
room. “It’s grand!” he announced. 
“Have a turn, Polly! Daisy, play us a 
waltz!” 

Daisy looked round. “Ah, no, Tom! 
I’m much too nervous! Supposing any- 
body came!” 

“Well, and if they did, couldn’t you 
stop? We'd hear the ring. Come on, 
don’t be so disagreeable !” 

She moved slowly toward the piano. 
“TIsn’t it frightful, Miss Maguire not be- 
ing here yet! I think when you pay a 
person to play, the least they might do is 
to be punctual. What waltz do you 
want ?” * 248) 

“Anything at all, only hurry up!” 

Still with reluctance, she began to play 
a musical-comedy tune, and Tom ad- 
vanced upon Mary. “Come along, Poll! 
We'll have a fling before anybody 
comes.” i atl 

But Mary pushed him off with con- 
siderable vigour. “Indeed, you'll put on 
your gloves, if you’re going to dance 
with me!” 

“What’s the matter with my hands? 
I washed them before dinner.” 

“T’ll stop, if you don’t begin!” Daisy 
announced. “I’m not going to play all 
night, while you stand there fighting!” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders, and 
grudgingly drew a pair of white gloves 
from his coat-tail pocket. 

But notwithstanding her little triumph, 
Mary was never called upon to execute 
the preliminary dance; for while Tom 
was still fumbling with his glove but- 
tons, the hall door bell peeled loudly and 
Daisy’s waltz came to a confused end. 

“Good Heavens! It’s somebody!” she 
cried. “Miss Maguire would never at- 
tempt to ring like that. Mary, for good- 
ness’ sake, come and stand near me! | 
wonder where Stephen is?” 

“Oh, Stephen has only just com- 
menced to shave!” 

“Hurry! Can’t you hurry, Mary! I 
hear them coming upstairs. Tom, re- 
member you must talk, whoever it is; 
and if it’s any one at all passée, you must 
engage dances. Now, don’t forget!” 

“Don’t be afraid! You won’t give me 
a chance to. I'll never forget your pic- 
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nic last year. I spent the whole of a 
gorgeous afternoon opening soda-water 
bottles; and then, when it came to even- 
ing, and I might have had some fun, I 
was packed off to ride home with Mrs. 
Fisher, because she was so short-sighted 
she might run into something! Oh, no, 
Daisy, I know my place at your parties!” 

“Be quiet, for goodness’ sake!” whis- 
pered Daisy nervously, as the door was 
opened, and Julia’s flushed face was 
thrust forward. 

“Miss Costello, 
nounced. 

Mary, whose back was to the door, 
made a wry face, but: Daisy looked re- 
lieved. 

“Oh, Isabel!” she said. 
you?” 

Isabel stepped forward into the room, 
then paused, disconcerted at finding her- 
self the first guest. 


ma’am!” she an- 


“How are 


“Oh, I’m too early!” she said. “Our 
clock must be wrong.” 
“Not at all, Miss Costello! Not at 


all!” Tom came forward good-naturedly. 
“It’s only that Waterford people think it 
fashionable to be late. How are you?” 
He took her hand, smiling with involun- 
tary admiration. 

For Isabel was radiant to-night. For 
the first time since the Fair Hill dance 
she was wearing the white muslin dress 
that had honoured her début; and with 
the consciousness of her finery, some of 
the first pride had returned. To-night, 
too, she was carrying an old Spanish 
fan, and wearing a high tortoise-shell 
comb, that in a moment of generosity 
Miss Costello had unearthed from a 
chest of family relics; and as she stepped 
into the lighted room, she brought with 
her an air, a distinction that might have 
belonged to another generation—a 
charm beside which Daisy and Mary 
sank into insignificance. 

They both looked at her, appraising 
her shrewdly from her high-heeled 
slippers to the tip of the beautiful old 
comb; then Daisy stepped forward. 
“How are you?” she said again, a little 
less eagerly. 

Isabel took her hand. “I must thank 
vou about Kilmeaden,” she said at once. 
“It’s very, very kind of you!” 

“Not at all!” said Daisy a little awk- 
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wardly. “I hope you'll come. Any time 
next month will suit us; we'll be per- 
fectly settled in a week or two.” 

Isabel’s lips parted to reply, but be- 
fore she could frame the words, Mary 
stepped forward’ an aggravating little 
sneer on her lips. “I don’t suppose Isa- 
bel will care much for Kilmeaden.” 

“Oh, why not, Polly?” Tom cried. 
“Kilmeaden isn’t half bad, as the country 
goes.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Kilmeaden it- 
self. I was only wondering how she’d 
like the party.” She turned to Isabel. 
“Can you imagine yourself having a good 
time with only Daisy and me and Tom 
and Father Baron?” 

Isabel coloured under the glance lev- 
elled at her, for Mary’s sharp green eyes 
could convey a multitude of words that 
never found vent in speech. “I—I imag- 
ine *twould be very nice,” she said con- 
fusedly. 

Mary laughed. “Oh, that’s all 
right, then! And, of course, I didn’t 
count the party quite rightly. There'll 
be Stephen as well.” Her glance held 
the other’s in a satirical, unfriendly stare. 

Tom and Daisy saw nothing of the 
little duel of looks; but Isabel, swift of 
intuition, acknowledged the cut-and- 
thrust, and in a second pride surged up, 
ousting reason, expediency, even per- 
sonal desire. 

She caught her breath, and the first 
words that came to her lips poured out, 
one upon the other. 

“You didn’t let me finish,” she said. 
“TI was just going to say to Mrs. Carey 
that I’m sure ’twould be lovely at Kil- 
meaden, but that I’m afraid my aunt 
won't be able to let me go.” 

Amazement spread over Daisy’s face 
“But why not?” she said. “I thought it 
was settled.” 

“Oh, why, Miss Costello?” Tom cried. 

But like the preliminary dance, Isa- 
bel’s possible explanation was forgotten 
in the sound of the hall-door bell, and 
presently Daisy, Mary and Tom were 
submerged in a sea of arriving guests. 

As they disappeared from her sight, 
Isabel drew back against the wall. Never 
until that moment had she realised how 
poignantly interesting the visit to Kilmea- 
den had been—how closely she had counted 
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on it—how vividly every hour of it had 
been pictured by her imagination ; and as 
the vision crumbled, a sick sense of loss 
and of futility surged up, darkening the 
world. 

While she stood there, hiding herself 
behind the laughing crowd, the musician 
passed up the room to the piano, and 
amid a hum of excitement, partners 
were chosen for the first dance. 

With the opening bars of the waltz 
the throng in front of her melted away, 
ani immediately she was seen and seized 
upon. 

“T thought I’d never find you!” cried 
the familiar voice of Willie Neville. 
“Give me a dance, do! The others will 
be up in a minute, and I won't have a 
chance.” 

She smiled vaguely. “If you like,” 
she said, thinking it would be easier to 
reconcile her disappointment whirling 
round the room under Willie’s laboured 
guidance than standing awkwardly alone. 
So Willie had the privilege of leading 
her out into the circle of dancers, feel- 
ing that the eyes of every man followed 
him with envy. 

They danced the waltz to the end; 
and, still elated by his triumph, he led 
her toward the door. 

“You'll have a cup of tea, won’t you?” 
he said, wiping his streaming forehead, 
for the night was hot and the dance had 
been long. 

“Yes, I'll have some tea.” 

This was the extent of their conversa- 
tion as they passed downstairs, a dozen 
noisy couples making a passage in front 
of them, another dozen following upon 
their heels; and when they entered the 
dining-room and Willie, still hot and 
beaming, forced a way to the table, she 
took the cup of tea from his hand with 
scarcely a glance. 

“Aren’t you enjoying yourself to- 
night?” he asked, struck suddenly by her 
silence, and moved to blunt expression. 

The question roused her ; she looked at 
him and smiled again, this time more 
kindly. 

“Do you know, I’m not, Willie!” she 
said candidly ; “and I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it, if anybody had told me I could 
be at a dance and not adore it!” 

“But why?” he asked. 
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“Because I’ve been a fool—and be- 
cause I’m angry with myself.” 

“It’s a great mistake to be angry with 
vourself,” said a voice behind them, “be 
cause then_you'll have nobody to go to 
for sympathy.” 

The voice came with absolute unex- 
pectedness, and Isabel’s cup made a ner- 
vous little clatter in its saucer, as she 
turned sharply, to meet Carey’s eyes. 

It was only a matter of half a dozen 
words, but their influence was magical. 
Interest flashed out, like lightning from 
the black cloud of disappointment; in an 
instant the chatter of voices about her, 
the tapping of feet overhead, the hum 
and stir pervading the house, took on 
shape and meaning. 

Forgetful of her partner’s existence, 
she allowed Carey to take her empty cup, 
while her heart leaped at his next words. 

“The second dance is beginning, will 
you give it to me?” 

Willie Neville drew back, thinking it 
was unnecessary of Carey, even though 
he was the host, to appropriate the pret- 
tiest girl in the room, and pitying Isabel. 

“Can I have another later on?” he 
ventured, as Carey offered his arm. 
And Isabel, soaring high on the wings of 
joy, gave him a smile such as he had 
never received in all his narrow life. 

“Two, if you like!” she said. 

Neither she nor Carey spoke as they 
made their way through the press of 
people circling round the tea-table; but, 
outside in the hall, he paused and looked 
down at her. 

“Do you want to dance?” 

“Not unless you like.” She 
strangely content to do as he willed. 

“Then we'll sit it out!” He drew het 
down the hall toward two vacant chairs. 
“Sit down here, and tell me what the 
trouble is!’ 

There was an unfamiliar note in his 
voice, a suggestion of protectiveness, a 
hint of tenderness. 

“Oh, don’t remind me!’ Isabel cried, 
real pain in her voice. “I’m so sorry— 
so disappointed—lI’ve been such a fool.” 

“But how ?” 

She opened and closed her fan with a 
little nervous movement. “Please, don’t 
ask me! I’d rather forget.” 

It’s worth telling, if it 


was 


“Nonsense ! 
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can make you unhappy.” It was re- 
markable that he, who had once dealt so 
summarily with her, months ago, should 
be so solicitous for her now. 

“What does that matter?” 

“It does matter.” 

“To you?” 

He was silent for a moment, while the 
persistent waltz was hammered out upon 
the piano overheard and the feet 
pounded unceasing. Then at last he 
answered without looking up, “Yes.” 

She had tempted the word, and now 
that it came, it disconcerted her. She 
reddened and, to cover her embarrass- 
ment, rushed into speech. 

“It was only that when I came here to- 
night, Mrs. Carey spoke to me about go- 
ing to Kilmeaden; and just when I was 
thanking her and going to say that I’d 
love to come, Mary Norris joined in, 
and a 

“Yes? Mary generally joins in.” 

“I can’t explain it properly, but she 
was horrible—she was detestable! She 
made me forget everything but that I 
hated her, and that I couldn’t take any- 
thing from—from any of them. And 
SO ¢ 








“Yes?” His tone was lows 

“Oh, before I had time to think—or to 
realise what I was doing, I just said that 
[ was sorry I couldn’t come to Kil- 
meaden, because Aunt Teresa couldn’t 
spare me. ’Twas a lie, of course.” 

When she had finished there was a 
long pause. 

“You might say you’re sorry!” she 
added in a plaintive voice. 

Still Carey remained silent. 

“You might say you’re sorry—even if 
'tisn’t true!” 

Ignoring her half-flippant tone, he 
turned to her with sudden seriousness. 
“But you'll have to come,” he said. “You 
gave me your word—you promised me.” 

It was the first time since the early 
days that he had used the tone of author- 
ity, and to Isabel the familiar mastery 
brought a sudden thrill. 

“But how can I—now ?” 

“You must.” 

“But how?” She felt like a swimmer 
who rejoices in the lift and drop of a 
strong wave. Carey was so decisive, so 
set to his purpose—so much a man. 


“Shall I show you?” he said. 

While she had been telling her story, 
he had caught sight of his wife’s figure 
at the top of the stairs, and the fact had 
held inspiration. He stood up; and very 
slowly and uncertainly Isabel followed. 

“Come! Come, and I’ll show you!” 

Without giving her time to remon- 
strate, he led her down the hall, and as 
they reached the foot of the stairs, Daisy 
came down, chattering and laughing, on 
her partner’s arm. 

“Oh, Stephen!” she said, as they passed 
each other, “I was wondering where you 
were. Do see if anybody is wanting tea!” 

But Carey paused. “Just a second, 
Daisy!” he said. “MacCarthy will ex- 
cuse you.” 

MacCarthy, the partner, immediately 
relinquished his rights and passed on to 
the foot of the stairs, while Daisy, look- 
ing a little surprised, remained standing 
where she was, and Isabel, in sudden 
perturbation, let her fingers slip from 
Carey’s arm. 

“It’s only that I’ve been talking to 
Miss Costello, Daisy, and that I’ve got 
her to admit that her aunt can very well 
do without her. So we may expect her 
at Kilmeaden, after all.” 

Daisy looked relieved. “Is that all? I 
mean is it only that?” she added, smiling. 
“I was terrified something was going 
wrong with the dance. I’m awfully 
glad, Isabel! We'll fix it all to-night. 
Excuse me now. I mustn’t keep Mr. 
MacCarthy.” She smiled again in a pre- 
occupied way, and, without a shadow of 
misgiving, ran down the stairs. 

To avoid the stream of couples that 
was pouring down upon them, Carey put 
his hand on Isabel’s arm and drew her 
back against the banister. He was a 
step above her, and could look down into 
her face even more easily than usual. 

“Well?” he said, and in his voice there 
was the ring of vitality that comes when 
a man has shaped some incident of his 
own desires. 

Had they known it then, they were 
standing upon the brink: a look or a 
word might have sealed the matter. But 
the look and the word were wanting, for 
the comedy of the emotions is not played 
consciously in such surroundings. When 
reality is faced it is as a blinding light 
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suddenly revealed, rather than as a 
pleasant radiance to which the eyes have 
grown accustomed through many sur- 
reptitious liftings of the veil. Neither 
knew, neither understood, and, without 
doubt, fate smiled. 

“Well?” Carey said again. 

Isabel looked up — laughed — stam- 
mered. 

Something alluring, something childish 
in her sudden shyness, changed his 
mood. He bent down — quickly. 
“Come!” he said, “give me a dance! I 
feel young to-night!” 


CHAPTER XXI 


Three weeks had passed since the night 
of the dance at Lady Lane. To Isabel, 
they had been three weeks of ordinary 
provincial life; yet in her unconscious 
psychological development, the span of 
time might have been three months— 
even three years, for in that brief chain 
of days she had learned to breathe a new 
atmosphere, to survey her life from a 
changed standpoint. The past days, with 
their favours, their failures—their friend- 
ship with Carey, blowing now hot, now 
cold, had been as a kaleidoscope in which 
her excited senses had striven to follow 
the bewildering patterns, weaving and 
unweaving themselves under her gaze; 
but these three weeks with their sudden 
dulness, their unanticipated stagnation, 
their consciousness that the interest that 
had upheld and sustained her had been 
abruptly withdrawn, were as the merg- 
ing of the colours into a definite pattern 
while the mechanism slowly ceased to 
work. 

In those monotonous hours there had 
been no denying that it was Carey who 
had given point to the weeks just passed 
—Carey’s antagonism and Carey’s inter- 
est that had made her little battles and 
her little conquests seem worth while; 
and now that Carey no longer figured as 
a social quantity, social matters fell 
strangely flat. Tennis at the Powers’ 
and croquet at the Nevilles’ became 
wearisome when there was no longer the 
consoling thought that if the afternoon 
proved tedious there was still an evening 
at Fair Hillor elsewhere at which Stephen 
might unexpectedly appear ; and realising 
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this, she admitted to herself the change 
and the reason of the change. 

She admitted it, but made no effort to 
change the routine of her life, even 
shrinking with a new shyness from the 
possibility of a chance meeting with the 
object of her thoughts. Toward one 
point all her interests merged—the pros- 
pective visit to Kilmeaden. The antici- 
pation of this she hoarded as a miser 
hoards his gold, bringing it forth from 
the recesses of her mind in the solitude 
of her room, dreaming of it, thrilled by 
the thought of it, living it over in antici- 
pation hour by hour, moment by moment. 
There she would see Carey day after 
day, in the close intimacy of daily life, 
until every characteristic, every trick of 
voice and manner, would become as fa- 
miliar as household things; and in this 
realm of imagination she moved, spin- 
ning the scenes from her brain, weaving 
of them a bridge that spanned the dull 
monotony that separated her from the 
day she craved. 

Of those about her, no one marked the 
change, no one suspected. Had Miss 
Costello been questioned upon the pas- 
sage of those three weeks, she would first 
of all have repudiated the idea of any 
alteration in her niece; and then, pressed 
upon the point, she would have grudging] 
admitted that perhaps Isabel had spent 
more time in her own room, had walked 
oftener into the country, and had gen 
erally made life less turbulent since their 
acquaintances had begun to go out of 
town and Waterford gaieties had dimin- 
ished. 

So the circle of the weeks wore round 
with a little gossip, a little shopping, a 
little tennis and a formal visit or two; 
then the great day dawned. 

Isabel was up at five, to scan the first 
pearly sky tints that presaged brilliant 
weather, though if the heavens had 
opened upén that particular morning it 
would not have counted one black mark 
against the day’s favour. She came down 
to breakfast the incarnation of joy, and 
never had Miss Costello been allowed to 
enjoy a meal under circumstances so 
serene. She talked of the weather, of 
her journey, of the country; she ques- 
tioned and requestioned her aunt upon 
the subject of Kilmeaden; she burned to 
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know what the house was like—whether 
the grounds were large—if there were 
stables? Everything interested her, she 
took everything in good part. 

Then came the last touches to the pack- 
ing, practically completed days ago; and 
to participation in this most sacred act 
she invited Miss Costello, laughing, and 
talking incessantly as she folded away 
the last handkerchief, the last tulle bow. 

Everything was ready a full hour too 
soon, for it was not until eleven that the 
Skerrybeg carriage was to call at New 
Town on its way to Kilmeaden, from 
whence it was to bear Mrs. Power back 
to Waterford after a week’s visit to the 
Careys. 

Isabel had helped Lizzie to carry the 
trunk downstairs, and was now sitting on 
it in the hall, as she drew on her gloves. 

“Well, and when will you be back?” 
Mrs. Costello asked. 

“T don’t know, auntie. She said a 
week.” 

“Very well so! I’ll be looking out for 
you next Monday.” 

“Unless I write.” 

“Oh, of course, unless you write. If 
they ask you to stay on, don’t refuse. 
Twill be the only outing you'll get this 
summer, and you’re looking a little pale.” 

“Pale, auntie? Am I?” She put her 
hand apprehensively to her cheek. 

“Well, not to-day. You have colour 
enough to-day. I’m thinking of lately; 
you looked a little washy lately.” 

“Washy? How horrible!’ She jumped 
up and walked out into the garden. The 
small grass plot was beginning to turn yel- 
low in the summer heat, and in the long 
bed where the russet wall-flowers had once 
raised sturdy heads the earth was brown 
and parched, and the blue of the lobelias 
and the red of the geraniums were marred 
by city dust. 

“You ought to water the poor flowers, 
auntie.” 

“I ought,” said Miss Costello help- 
lessly. 

“But will you?” 

“T will. I'll get Lizzie to do it when 
she’s washed up after tea this evening.” 

Isabel shook her head ; then she looked 
up at the hot, white sky. “How heavenly 
the country will be! Is it eleven yet?” 

“Just.” 


“Then the car will be here in a min- 
ute. Oh, auntie, just imagine!” 

“You're very excited about it.” 

Isabel turned away from her aunt’s 
scrutiny, only to see Lizzie peering at her 
from behind the curtain of the parlour 
window, and at the same moment the 
Powers’ fat bay horse came ambling 
up the hill, and the roomy brougham 
drew up, entirely dwarfing the little gate. 

At the visible symbol of social rank, 
Isabel gave a gasp. “Oh, auntie, if we 
only had a man to bring out the trunk. 
Lizzie looks so fearful!” 

“Sure, I’ll ask the coachman.” Miss 
Costello stepped forward across the gar- 
den. 

“Auntie! don’t! Oh, don’t!” 

“What nonsense, child! Why wouldn’t 
1? Your grandfather kept a footman 
and a coachman. Good-morning!” she 
added in a louder voice to the lethargic- 
looking individual on the box~seat of the 
brougham. “Good-morning! There’s a 
little portmanteau inside in the hall, would 
you mind coming in for it?” 

Silently, and with obvious reluctance, 
the fat coachman fastened up his reins. 
A long and lazy life in Mrs. Power’s 
service had left him unwieldy both of 
mind and body, and Isabel held her 
breath as she saw him descend labori- 
ously from his seat. 

“We'd better call Lizzie, auntie,” she 
whispered. 

“Not at all, child! Not at all!” Miss 
Costello was enjoying the unwonted posi- 
tion of director in any affair. 

“But how will he ever lift the trunk!” 

“Be quiet, can’t you!” Miss Costello 
ran forward fussily and opened the little 
gate as Roger, the coachman, stepped to 
the ground. “Yes! yes! Up here!” 
she explained, guiding her unwilling 
henchman up the strip of garden. “It 
looks a little big, but it’s really no weight 
at all. I’d think nothing of lifting it my- 
self, and the girl—” She faltered as she 
caught Isabel’s eye. “One—one of the 
maids brought it downstairs by her- 
self.” : 

Under this fire of words Roger ad- 
vanced, breathing heavily, and paused 
before Isabel’s big black school trunk. 

“°Tis a fine bit of a portmanteau,” he 
said with sarcasm; and disdaining fur- 
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ther comment, he stooped and lifted it 
ponderously to his shoulders. 

There was a strained moment of un- 
certainty as he tottered under the weight 
and swayed down the path; then Isabel 
clasped her hands in an agony of appre- 
hension. “Oh, auntie, why did you? 
Why did you? He'll get apoplexy or 
something ; and Mrs. Power thinks more 
of him than of any of the family. Look, 
he'll never get it up on the box-seat! 
Quick, auntie! Quick!” Even as she 
spoke she saw Roger’s great bulk yield 
under its burden; and rushing forward, 
she was barely in time to scramble to the 
box-seat, seize a strap, and drag the trunk 
into place. 

Having saved the situation, she 
jumped to the ground again, flushed but 
triumphant. “I’ve torn my glove, but 
it’s up!” she announced, “Now, I sup- 
pose, we're ready!” 

With his dignity too much ruffled to 
permit of speech, Roger climbed slowly 
to his seat and untied his reins. 

“Such nonsense!” Miss Costello mut- 
tered. “Sure, I could lift it myself!” 

“Well, it’s all right now, auntie; and 
the great thing is Lizzie wasn’t seen. 
Good-bye!” With sudden enthusiasm, 
she threw her arms about her aunt’s 
neck. 

“Good-bye! Get in now.” On pretext 
of opening the door, Miss Costello peered 
curiously into the recesses of the 
brougham. “It’s a nice, roomy carriage,” 
she said, enjoying the mere use of the 
word. 

“T wish you were coming, auntie.” 

“Well, sure we can’t have everything! 
Have you your purse safe?” 

“I have; but, auntie, are you sure two 
shillings will be enough to give the par- 
lour maid ?” 

“Too much, if anything.” 

“And, auntie”’—lIsabel lowered her 
voice fearfully—‘“do you think he’ll ex- 
pect anything for bringing down the 
trunk?” 

She nodded toward the broad back 
looming against the front window. 

“Indeed, then, let him expect! Good- 
bye, child!” 

“Good-bye, auntie!” 

The door of the brougham was closed, 
the signal for departure given, and the 





fat bay horse started off at a cautious 
trot. 

As long as the little house was in sight, 
Isabel leant out of the window, waving 
to the gaunt figure of Miss Costello; but 
as both house and figure were gradually 
merged in the suburban picture she drew 
back into the cushioned seat and gave 
herself up to the pleasure of the moment. 

At any time this drive would have 
been a delight, for all her nature yearned 
toward the pleasantness of life; but to- 
day the delight was subtly enhanced, be 
ing the mere preface to all that was to 
come. The road from Waterford to 
Kilmeaden has no particular beauty : it is 
a wide, level road, now open to the sweep 
of the winds, again arched over and 
shadowed by thick clumps of trees; but 
the way made little difference, it was all 
an enchanted pathway leading to the un- 
known, 

Lover of speed though she was, she 
felt no impatience at the ambling trot of 
the over-fed horse; if anything, she 
would have prolonged the drive, and re- 
gret was mingled with her excitement 
when at last the handful of houses dig- 
nified by the name of Kilmeaden came 
into view, the carriage turned off into a 
side road, and she realised that it was a 
matter of minutes until her destination 
was reached and her curiosity satisfied 
for good and all. 

Turning out of the high road, they 
made their way down a narrow lane, 
skirted a stream in which a band of 
ducks were splashing and quacking, and 
lurched across a small stone bridge ; then 
for a few hundred yards they passed be- 
tween high hawthorn hedges that en- 
closed them in a bower of scent and 
blossom, which in turn gave place to a 
low fence that girded a stretch of corn- 
field, and beyond the waving grain Isabel 
caught her first glimpse of the Careys’ 
house. , 

To know this house, one should know 
Ireland. Companion houses to it are to 
be found by the dozen in every one of 
the counties, though the date of their 
building and the style of their archi- 
tecture are alike impossible to place. The 
similarity lies in the whitewashed ex- 
terior, in the solitariness of position, in 
the air of homely dilapidation so racy of 
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the soil. There is something sad, per- 
haps, to alien eyes, in these neglected, 
isolated dwellings; but to one who has 
ever called such a place home there is a 
thrill in the white walls looming out of 
the neutral-tinted landscape, a memory 
in the very cracks and blisters on the 
painted door, in the very rattle of the 
sashes in the high window frames. 

A five-barred iron gate gave access to 
the avenue, which was more a narrow 
roadway than a drive, and ran in a 
straight line across the green and marshy 
fields to the doorway of the house. In 
winter these fields were wont to degen- 
erate into bogland, but now in the heat 
of summer they were a shimmering car- 
pet gold with buttercups, on which a 
dozen cows browsed peacefully. As a 
vague background to the picture, Isabel 
acknowledged this haze of gold; but her 
glance, her burning interest, centred on 
the house itself—the white house, with 
its shabby door standing ajar, its many 
windows looking out like kindly eyes 
over the calm green country. 

A thrill of pleasure and hope passed 
through her, and she rose from her seat 
almost before the carriage stopped. 

At the same moment, seemingly from 
nowhere, Daisy appeared at the open 
door, looking healthy and sunburned, and 
suggestive of country life. 

“Ah, there you are, Isabel! I was in 
the garden with Mrs. Power picking 
strawberries when I heard the car. How 
are you? Let me help you out! Julia!” 
she turned, calling back into the house, 
“get some one to carry up Miss Cos- 
tello’s trunk!” 

Then again she turned back to Isabel. 
“Will you come into the garden first,” 
she asked, “and see Mrs. Power? We're 
all by ourselves; Father James is read- 
ing his office somewhere, and Mary went 
up to town this morning to do some shop- 
ping. Roger, you can take the horse 
round to the stable! Mrs. Power won't 
be going till two.” 

“Very well, ma’am!” said Roger, still 
upon his dignity; “an’ indade, ’tis a rest 
the poor baste’ll want!” 

Still chatting and inconsequent, Daisy 
led her visitor through the square, airy 
hall, whose only furniture was a stand 
crowded with straw hats of every age 


and shape, and a large deal table, on 
which were ranged a row of cleanly red 
flower-pots filled with musk. 

From the hall they passed into the 
drawing-room; and here again was the 
sense of air and space. The room was 
high; a flood of light poured into it from 
two long windows that looked upon the 
fields, and a mellow greenness flooded 


in from the garden through a glass door 


at the farther end. There were some 
good old pieces of furniture here, relics 
of the former owner, and a feeling of 
homeliness and use pervaded the place; 
there were flowers in the vases, an open 
work-basket stood on the centre table, a 
novel of Tolstoy’s lay on the top of the 
piano. 

But these things came subconsciously 
to Isabel, for Daisy hurried forward, 
giving no time for close observation, and 
presently the two had passed through the 
glass door and were walking down the 
old garden path overgrown by moss and 
weeds. The garden itself accorded with 
the house: it was an acre of ground run 
wild with vegetation ; gnarled apple-trees 
ranged side by side with black-branched 
pear-trees and immense, luxuriant goose- 
berry bushes, while about their roots a 
riotous undergrowth of rhubarb, straw- 
berries, lavender and thyme flourished 
untended and unchecked. It was a be- 
wildering tangle of greenness, scent and 
country freshness, and Isabel paused, 
enchanted. 

“T don’t wonder you come here!” she 
said. “I love this place.” 

Daisy looked gratified. “Oh, I don’t 
know! ’Tisn’t a bad old house, but the 
garden is a terrible wilderness. I’m 
always at Stephen to get it put into some 
sort of order, for I’m really ashamed 
when people like Mrs. Power and Mrs. 
Burke, who have such lovely gardens of 
their own, come out here. But he’s so 
queer ; he likes it as it is.” 

“Indeed, I agree with him. I’d a thou- 
sand times rather have it than Skerry- 
beg or Fair Hill.” 

“Would you, really? I wouldn’t. But 
here’s Mrs. Power!” 

Mrs. Power, in an old black cashmere 
dress, with an alarmingly unbecoming 
garden-hat tied under her chin, emerged 
from a side path; her skirt was tucked 
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up under one arm and she was carrying 
a cabbage leaf full of strawberries. 

“And so here’s the visitor!” she cried. 
“How are you, Isabel, dear! Did Roger 
bring you down safely? And what’s the 
news in Waterford?” 

Without waiting for an answer she 
kissed Isabel warmly and broke into an- 
other flow of words. 

“Let me look at you, now! Indeed, 
you have quite a colour after your drive 
down. I suppose they’re roasted to death 
up in town with all this dry weather? 
Josephine tells me that the lawn at home 
is more like tow than grass for the want 
of a drop of rain.” 

“Indeed, yes,” agreed Isabel. “Every 
place is parched with the heat and the 
dust.” 

“We're near a change, though!” Daisy 
looked up at the sky, where some copper- 
coloured clouds were gathering in the 
west. 

“Well, indeed, please God, we are! 
The country will be destroyed if this goes 
on much longer. Though, to be sure, the 
heat is good for the strawberries. Have 
one, Isabel?” 

Isabel was about to comply, but Daisy 
put her hand over the cabbage leaf. 

“Ah, no, Mrs. Power! You'll spoil 
her appetite for lunch, and we have a 
nice roast chicken. Would you like to 
go up to your room, Isabel, before the 
bell rings ?” i 

“Of course, she would!” Mrs. Power 
broke in. “I'll take her up; I have to 
wash my own hands before lunch.” 

“All right, Mrs. Power! The back 
room over the drawing-room. That'll be 
your window, Isabel!” She indicated 
one of the windows overlooking the 
garden. 

“How lovely! I'll adore the view!” 
Isabel smiled in involuntary pleasure, 
and, with a still further lifting of the 
heart, followed Mrs. Power through the 
drawing-room and hall and up the wide, 
clean staircase, where again she was 
assailed by the delicious, old-fashioned 
scent of musk. 

Without ceremony, Mrs. Power opened 
the bedroom door and walked in. 

“IT suppose I may wash my hands 
here ?” 


“Of course, Mrs. Power! Let me 
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pour out the water for you?” With her 
all-pervading sense of pleasure and an- 
ticipation, Isabel hurried forward and 
filled up the quaint basin with its won- 
derful design of castles and birds and 
trees, while Mrs. Power laid down the 
leaf of strawberries and began to draw 
off her rings. 

“Thanks, dear! And I suppose you’re 
delighted to be in the country ?” 

“Indeed I am. Indeed,.yes.” 

“That’s right! And now tell me, did 
you see much of them at Skerrybeg while 
I was away?” 

“T saw Maurice and Eddy and Walter 
on Saturday, Mrs. Power, and I saw 
Josephine yesterday.” 

Mrs. Power walked to the washstand 
and buried her hands in the water. “And 
did you see Owen at all?” she asked in a 
tone that was carefully diplomatic. 

Isabel looked round quickly, but there 
was nothing to be read from the ample 
back in its cashmere draperies. “No, 
Mrs. Power,” she said honestly, “I 
didn’t.” 

Mrs. Power picked up the soap, and 
there was the swiftness of relief in the 
gesture. “Didn’t you, now?” she said. 
“Didn’t you, now? Owen is a funny 
boy, Isabel. I won’t be sorry when he 
takes it into his head to settle down. You 
know, I -used to have great hopes once 
that he and Mary Norris would take a 
fancy to one another.” 

There was a pause. “And why didn’t 
they?” Isabel said at last with elab- 
orate indifference. 

Mrs. Power shook the water from her 
hands and took up the towel. “Well, 
Isabel,” she said, still keeping her back 
turned, “between you and me, I believe 
they did. But lately a little bird has 
whispered to me that somebody has come 
between them. Could you guess at all 
who the somebody is?” 

To her intense annoyance, Isabel felt 
her face grow red. “I, Mrs. Power? 
How could [?” 

Then at last Mrs. Power turned round. 
“Ah, now, Isabel,” she said with a change 
of tone, “don’t be pretending! You 
know very well that you're a good deal 
a more attfactive girl than Mary, and 
that any man in the world may lose his 
head over a pretty face!” 
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Isabel’s flush deepened, deepened 
painfully. With the quickness of her 
race, she saw Mrs. Power’s intentions as 
plainly as we see the wares through the 
glass of a shop window. It was a case 
of Frank Carey over again, smoothed 
this time by kindness and placid dislike 
of a scene, but fundamentally the 
same. 

“Oh, Mrs. Power,” she cried, “if you 
think that I want to spoil Owen’s chances 
—to come between him and Marv Nor- 
ris, you make a great, great mistake!” 

Mrs. Power was alarmed. “My dear, 
my dear, I never said < 

“I know you didn’t. But, all the same, 
I see—I understand. Owen has a future 
before him, and Mary Norris has posi- 
tion and a fortune.” 

Horror and pain crossed Mrs. Power’s 
face. ‘My dear, my dear,” she cried in 
distress, “what are you saying? You 
don’t surely think that I’d have Owen— 
or any son of mine—marry for money 
or position or any such thing as that? 
It’s only that Mary is a nice, sensible 
girl—and the Norrises are such old 
friends—and that Owen bicycled out three 
evenings since I’ve been here, and so I 
half thought Y 

Isabel launghed—laughed suddenly and 
almost rudely. “Oh, don’t try to explain, 
Mrs. Power! Please, please don’t! I 
understand so very well.” 

For a moment Mrs. Power hung upon 
the brink of dire offence; then tact and 
the consciousness of a difficult deed ac- 
complished soothed her hurt pride, and 
she came forward with her motherly 
arms extended. 

“Ah, now, Isabel, you’re not to take it 
in bad part! Don’t see offence where 
there’s no offence meant. Girls are 
thoughtless things, and I just made up 
my mind this morning to give you a hint 
of how the land lies. But it’s all over 
nom and I must run and take my hat 
Oo = 

With all the old motherly warmth she 
kissed Isabel’s averted cheek and hur- 
ried from the room; but long after the 
door had closed Isabel stood where she 
had left her in the centre of the room, 
oddly conscious that something had 
chilled the warmth of the day—that, 
looking truly into the heart of things, 











she stood alone in this circle of the pros- 
perous and worldly-wise. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Bitterness reigned in Isabel’s mind, re- 
bellion surged in her blood, and her 
cheeks were hot as she brushed her thick 
black hair and set her dress in order for 
the coming meal; and justification lay at 
the bottom of the rebellion, making its 
goad the keener. Isabel was one of 
those whom Nature has moulded for 
life’s easy ways. As the child of a rich 
man, her qualities would have shone as 
jewels in a fine setting: her exaggerated 
pride would have passed for dignity, her 
reckless» independence for strength of 
character, her passionate impulsiveness 
for feminine charm ; and lapped in secur- 
ity, hedged round by the impregnable 
barriers of position, her nature would 
have expanded, softened, matured until 
at last she glided into womanhood ; but 
heredity had shaped the mould, and fate 
had disposed of the modelled clay. In 
the fairy tale, Cinderella has but to await 
the Prince, but upon the stage of middle- 
class Irish life the godmother’s wand has 
lost its cunning, the rags remain 
merely rags, and the lean mice gnaw the 
pumpkin. To girls such as Isabel, the 
future is cruelly stereotyped: a year or 
two of social success, while the face and 
personality are new to the limited circle, 
then the slow decline of that ardent popu- 
larity, the imperceptible drawing out of 
the years, until eighteen merges into 
twenty-eight, and the girl wakes up with 
alarm to find that a newer band of pleas- 
ure-seekers is pouring back from the 
convent schools, ousting her from her 
supremacy. And then? The question is 
very poignant. In no country in the 
world does the feminine mind shrink 
more sensitively from the stigma of old 
maid than in Ireland, where the woman- 
worker—the woman of broad interest— 
exists only as a rare type. There is, of 
course, the convent always looming, a 
large possibility in the Catholic mind, and 
many are the lives that find abiding peace 
in its placid grey monotony ; but it is not 
the woman of Isabel’s stamp who girds 
herself in the habit of religion; neither 
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is it the woman of this stamp who can 
subdue her pride to the petty difficulties, 
the slow drudgery that in Ireland spells 
self-support. Such women either marry 
or they do not marry; and in that simple 
statement is comprised the tragedy of ex- 
istence. 

Some glimmering of this immense 
question was shadowing her youth, as 
she twisted up her splendid hair, and the 
sombre fear of it was darkening her eyes 
as she slowly descended the clean, bare 
staircase in answer to the summoning 
lunch-bell. 

In the hall Daisy was waiting for her. 

“Ah, there you are!” she began at 
once. “Come in to the dining-room! 
There’s only. Father James and Mrs. 
Power. Ted generally has his dinner 
at our lunch-time, but he has a cold these 
last few days and the doctor is keeping 
him in bed.” 

The dining-room, like the rest of the 
house, was clean and scantily furnished, 
and to Isabel’s eyes it instantly sug- 
gested the refectory of a monastery in its 
simple severity. The two other guests 
were already seated when she entered, 
and an appetising smell was coming 
from the uncovered dishes of chicken 
and ham. 

“Ah, there you are, Daisy, dear!” 
cried Mrs. Power. “Come on at once, I’m 
simply starving. I tried to tempt Father 
James to begin carving, but he was alto- 
gether too punctilious.” , 

Daisy laughed. “What nonsense! 
He knows I wouldn’t mind. Here’s Isa- 
bel Costello, Father James!” She led 
Isabel round the table and then took her 
own place. “And now, who’s going to 
cut up the things?” she added. “Mrs. 
Power, will you?” 

“Ah, no, Daisy, dear! You carve 
beautifully,” objected Mrs. Power, who 
was incorrigibly lazy. 

“Sure, I'll do the two, child!” said 
Father James. “Bring the dishes down 
here to me, Julia! And how are you, 
Miss Isabel! ’Tis a long time since we 
met—and then ’twas only once—but I 
have a good remembrance of you all the 
same, and I hope you haven’t forgotten 
me.” He took Isabel’s hand with all the 
kindly warmth in which his _ soul 
abounded ; and as ice inevitably thaws in 
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strong sunshine, the bitterness in Isabel’s 
heart softened. 

She looked up at him and smiled. 

“No, I haven’t forgotten you.” 

“That’s_right, child! That's right! 
We'll be great friends yet. Now, 
Daisy, what'll you have? A bit of the 
wing ?” 

And so on, consulting everybody's 
taste, unceasingly cheerful and kindly, he 
carved the chicken, supplementing each 
portion with a piece of ham that would 
have fed a ploughman. 

“Well,” said Daisy, when the meal was 
in progress, “so you went to read your 
office before lunch? I saw you starting 
off when we were in the garden.” 

Father James laughed and then shook 
his head guiltily. “Peccavi! Peccavi!” 
he said. “I did start off with my brevi- 
ary and the best of intentions; but as 
luck would have it, I took a look up at 
the nursery window, and I going down 
the path——” 

Daisy laughed as well. “Oh, Father 
James, I guess 

“Indeed, I suppose you do! Faith, 
they’re great young tempters, those sons 
of yours. Up I went, telling myself 
’twould only be for a minute; but be- 
tween playing horses and playing bear, 
I only got off in time to wash my 
hands !’”” ; 

In this manner, in homely talk and 
homely laughter, the lunch drew to a 
close; and presently the chime of the old 
gilt clock in the drawing-room floated 
across the hall, announcing two o'clock. 

Mrs. Power started—if so alert a 
word could be applied to her round and 
comfortable person. “Good gracious, 
Daisy, is that two o'clock? And I 
haven’t a bit of my packing done. Come 
up with me, like an angel, and help me to 
fold my things !” 

Daisy rose. “And what'll you do, 
Father James? Make another attempt at 
your office?” 

“Well, no,” said Father James, rising 
slowly. “I'll read it later on when you’re 
all at tea. Now I think I’ll take Miss 
Isabel for a walk, if she has nothing 
better to do.” 

Whether he divined that Isabel might 
feel neglected when the other two re- 
tired, it is impossible to say, but his eyes 
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were even more than usually kind as they 
rested on her face. 

She sprang up in ready response. 
“Oh, thanks, Father Baron! I’d love 
to go with you.” 

“That’s right! That's right!” he said. 
“But remember I’m Father James to 
everybody in this house. Run on now, 
like a good child, and get your hat, so we 
won’t be wasting any time. The day is 
calling out for somebody to come and 
enjoy it.” 

Again Isabel smiled at him. “But I 
don’t want a hat; I love the sun on my 
face.” 

“Ah, that’s right! I like to hear you 
say that! We can’t have too much of 
anything that Almighty gives us. I of- 
ten go out myself, when tis pouring rain, 
and walk up my bit of a mountain at 
Scarragh till I’m drenched through and 
through. Come on now, and I’ll show 
you the path to the wood that they all 
put so much pass on! Good-bye for the 
present, Mrs. Power! I'll see you be- 
fore you start; and maybe, you'd do a 
little message for me up in town?” 

“Indeed, I will, Father James! <A 
hundred, if you like. Come along, 
Daisy! You know how impatient Roger 
is, and I’m sure he has the horse 
tackled.” 

The two women departed, and Isabel 
and Father James passed out into the 
hall and through the open door. 

The sun was brilliant, though the cop- 
per clouds were still banked in the west, 
and the fields and buttercups shimmered 
pure gold. Isabel paused involuntarily 
to drink in the beauty of the scene. 

“How splendid it is!” she said. “How 
free it is!” 

A serious look came over the old 
priest’s face. “You may well say that, 
child!’ he said. “’Tis what I say to 
myself every day out on the side of my 
mountain, when I watch every little plant 
filling its own place, and see every 
change and season working its own end. 
Indeed, I’d pity no man that had eyes 
to see—and the country to live in.” 

He said it so simply, with such infinite 
earnestness, that again Isabel felt her 
heart go out to him in sudden sympathy. 
In the same way—by this same selfless- 
ness—he had won his way with many a 


sinner in the dim confessional, hearing 
the old, human tale of temptation and of 
fall from lips that would have remained 
closed to pleading or to reason. The 
man showed himself so naively, that his 
very confidence drew kindred revelation ; 
and in the silence that followed, while 
they walked together over the flower- 
covered grass, Isabel felt for the first 
time what it might be to know the inti- 
mate love of father and mother; and 
something of loss—of dim, vague long- 
ing—surged up within her. 

As though he divined her thought, his 
next words were intimate and personal. 

“Well, child,” he said gently, as they 
neared the fir wood that bordered the 
fields, “and what sort of a place do you 
find the» world?” 

Isabel started. “The world?” she said 
quickly. 

He smiled, a wise, indulgent smile. 
“You haven't made up your mind yet, 
perhaps? Well, you’re young. You're 
young.” 

“How made up my mind?” 

“Well, about your future—about what 
you'll be doing with yourself. You'll have 
to be making up your mind to that some 
day, you know. None of us are let off 
that penalty.” 

She glanced up quickly, almost fear- 
fully. “My future? How do you 
mean?” 

“Well, I mean that you'll have to be 
choosing your state in life. You'll have 
to be getting married or going into a 
convent one of these fine days—I won't 
say the word ‘old maid.’ ” 

Isabel laughed, but her laugh was 
tremulous. “I could never be a nun.” 

“And I’m not so sure that I’d be ask- 
ing you, child. ’Tis a grand life, no 
doubt—a grand calling—but, after all, 
a wife is a grander calling still. Look at 
Daisy, now!” He paused to let the 
words sink in; but Isabel kept silent, her 
eyes fixed upon the fir trees. 

“Look at Daisy, now!” he said again. 
“She’s not a clever girl; she’s not a re- 
markable girl; she’d make only a very 
ordinary sort of a nun—but she’s a good 
mother to those three boys of hers; and 
in time to come there'll be three men 
at least that'll think her the finest 
woman in the world. Now, if that 
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isn’t something, I don’t know what to 
say. 

Tsabel flushed. “I’d hate to be like 
Daisy !” : 

The old priest showed no perturbation 
at the violence of the tone. “You need- 
n't trouble yourself about that,” he said 
gently, “because you couldn’t be, even if 
you tried. We’re all as God made us.” 

“For one thing, I'll never marry a 
Waterford man!” 

“And why is that?” 

“Because I know too well what they’re 
like.” 

“And what’s that, child?” 

“Oh, dull and narrow-minded and stu- 

vid.” 
, They were close to the fir wood now, 
and Father James paused and looked at 
her with new seriousness. _ “Isabel, 
child,” he said, “you must never say a 
thing like that. There are men as good 
and as fine and as clever, too, in these 
towns of ours as ever you’d find in the 
big cities. Maybe they don’t show up 
like the other people; but, take my word 
for it, they’re there. Look at Stephen 
Carey, for instance!” 

He may have said it innocently, he 
may have said it with meaning ; but what- 
ever his intention, the result was in- 
stant and definite. The blood mounted 
to Isabel’s face, words flew to her lips. 

“Oh, but Mr. Carey! How can you 
compare Mr. Carey to the others? If he 
had never settled down in Ireland—if 
only he was in England or America, 
what a great man he might have been!” 

Surprise crossed the old priest’s eyes. 
He had scarcely expected such an out- 
burst as this; it was deeper water than 
he had looked to plumb. But he con- 
tinued to walk on, encouraging her by 
his calm. 

“And so you think Stephen might be a 
great man?” 

“Indeed, yes. Indeed, I do.” 

“And I’m not so sure, child, that I 
don’t agree with you. Stephen has the 
stuff in him.” 

Isabel threw up her head with one of 
her swift impulses, and her steps quick- 
ened to her quickening enthusiasm. 

“Yes; he could rise to anything, if he 
had the chance.” 

Father James did not reply at once, 


but with a very thoughtful gesture, he 
rubbed his shaven chin. 

“Yes, yes, yes, child!’ he said at last. 
‘Maybe you’re right! Most likely you’re 
right! But I have queer notions myself 
about things like that. I’m an old man 
now, and within measuring distance of 
the grave, and do you know what my 
life has taught me?” 

She glanced at him in quick interro- 
gation. 

“It has taught me this, child, that it’s 
a false thing ever to be saying that if 
this man had his chance and if that man 
had his chance, they’d have done this 
thing and done that thing, for ’tis a big- 
ger mind than yours or mine that put 
them where they are—and they’re work- 
ing out bigger things than you or I could 
ever put our tongue to.” They had 
reached the end of the path, and instead 
of climbing the stile that led into the 
wood, Father James seated himself on 
the lowest step, and with great delibera 
tion stooped down and drew into light 
a tiny fern growing in the interstices of 
the stone. 

“Look here, Isabel!” he said. “The 
Almighty set this fern between these 
stones, and if He thought ’twould thrive 
better between the paving stones of a 
street, do you think He’d be waiting for 
you or me to tell Him He ought to have 
put it there?” 

Isabel turned her flushed face to the 
sun. “Oh, but that’s exaggerated. I 
don’t think God ever meant us to be sat- 
isfied with things as they are. If we all 
sat down and did nothing, how would 
the world move on?” 

Again Father James rubbed his chin. 
Then he smiled, his shrewd, kind, lenient 
smile. 

“Child,” he said, “did you ever hear 
of a man called Aésop?” 

“T heard of AEsop’s fables,” she said, 
a little impatiently. 

“Well, then, did you ever hear the 
story about the fly on the wheel ?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Very well, then, I'll tell it to you.” 
And settling himself in his seat, he be- 
gan the homely story as he might a fairy 
tale to a little child. 

“Well, now, to begin at the beginning, 
there was a fly one fine day long ago sat 











JOY COMETH IN 


himself down on the axle of a chariot 
wheel: and after a while he took it into 
his head that the chariot wasn’t going 
fast enough, so what did he do but 
speak to the mule that was drawing 
it. ‘How slow you are, my fine mule!’ 
said he. ‘Take care that you won't 
find me giving you a sting to hurry 
you on!’ But, faith, Isabel, the mule 
knew too much for him! ‘’Tis very 
little I care for your sting,’ said he, 
‘I only care about him that sits 
above you, and that hurries me on 
with the whip or keeps me back with 
the reins. So bother me no more, for 
I can go fast or go slow without your 
ordering.’ ” 

When he had finished, Isabel made 
another movement of quick impatience. 
“What a silly story,” she said. “I don’t 
see the point at all.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“T don’t.” 

“Don’t you see that life is the chariot 
and that we are the flies—all of us, the 
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clever ones like Stephen, and the stupid 
ones like me—and that the chariot is 
driven by some great big power that 
knows what we don’t know. I agree 
with you, child, that Stephen is a fine 
man, and I’m telling you the plain truth 
when I say that I’d give my life’s blood 
to save him from harm. But, by the 
grace of God, he can be as fine a man 
in Waterford as ever he could be in 
London or New York—and I'd be sorry 
to believe otherwise.” 

A curious, defiant look passed over 
Isabel’s face. 

“T don’t think that. I'll never think 
it!” 

Very slowly Father James rose to his 
feet. “Very well, child, have it your 
own way!” he said. “But life is long, 
and we change our opinions many a time 
before we travel the whole road. There’s 
the carriage coming round from the yard, 
and we must say good-bye to Mrs. 
Power ; but take my advice and don’t for- 
get about the flv on the wheel.” 


(To be continued) 





JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING 


Peace was here yesterday, 
Joy comes to-morrow ; 

Why wilt thou, heart of mine, 
Dark bodings borrow? 


Shrilly the tempest shrieks, 
Fierce roar the waves, 
High roll the curling crests, 
Deep the black graves: 


Now the cold midnight falls, 
Clouds overwhelm . 

Memory lights the seas! 
Hope holds the helm! 


Peace was here yesterday, 
Joy comes to-morrow, 
Why wilt thou, heart of mine, 
Dark bodings borrow? 
Charlotte W. Thurston. 
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THE PRESIDENT SHOULD 


COMMIT MURDER—>? 


m4 INCE the year 1789, the 
4 American people have 
# been living under a Con- 
ape stitution which has sel- 
aD] oA tii lom been amended. It 
34 ie Sy has endured long periods 
Smiansess Of intense political strain. 
lt seemed almost to have been wrenched 
asunder in the convulsions of the Civil 
War. Yet to-day, when one reads it 
over, he reads a written instrument which 
has been modified only three times since 
1804. 

In that long stretch of one hundred 
and four years, nearly every word of 
our national charter has been sub- 
jected to microscopic examination. 
Amendments have been very few. In- 
terpretaticus by the Supreme Court 
have keen very many. Any misti- 
ness about the meaning of the greater 
part of it has thus been cleared away. 
There remain, however, some points re- 
garding which one may still speculate, 
for the reason that they have never yet re- 
ceived judicial interpretation. That part 
of the Constitution which relates to the 
powers of the President, is the part which 
still remains largely unexplored. The 
drift has been steadily toward giving to 
the President more power. At the pres- 
ent time, the Chief Executive, instead of 
being a mere figurehead like the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, or the 
President of the Swiss Republic, is in 
many respects an autocrat. Only the 
other day, President Roosevelt wrote to 
Senator Stewart of Vermont saying in 
effect that if Congress were to pass a 
certain law, he (the President) would 
not only veto it, but that if it were passed 
over his veto, he would refuse absolutely 
to be bound by it. After all, this attitude 
is not so very different from that of 
President Jackson after the Supreme 
Court of the United States had pronounced 
its famous decision regarding the Chero- 
kee Indians in Georgia. When Jackson 
heard of the opinion which was delivered 





by Chief Justice Marshall himself, the 
old warrior-President smiled grimly and 
said: 

“John Marshall has made his decision. 
Now let him enforce it.” 

And, as a matter of fact, it never was 
enforced. 

Let us, however, now take an extreme 
case and, just as a matter of interest, 
consider what would probably occur if it 
should arise. Suppose, for example, that 
the President of the United States should 
actually commit a murder. What would 
happen, first of all in the courts, and 
second in Congress? The President is 
amenable to every court in the land pre- 
cisely as any other citizen is amenable. 
He could be haled before a police magis- 
trate by due process of law, and theo- 
retically he can be subjected to any pen- 
alty, whether fine or imprisonment, which 
the courts may see fit to impose. In this 
respect, although he is the ruler of one 
of the greatest nations in the world, he 
has no immunity, and is technically worse 
off than the pettiest member of the petti- 
est legation of the pettiest country. No 
foreign diplomat, even though he be 
merely an attaché from a small Central 
American Republic, can be touched by 
any court in the United States. He is 
technically beyond our jurisdiction all 
the time and in the case of any offence 
whatever. A Costa Rican secretary of 
legation, for instance, might walk down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and shoot the first 
ten men he met, and he could not even be 
arrested. 

Of course, in such a case, his own gov- 
ernment would ask to have him turned 
over to it. He would be deported to Costa 
Rica, and hanged or shot by order of the 
Costa Rican courts. But no official of 
the United States, from a policeman up, 
could touch him. The Revised Statutes 
guarantee immunity to every foreign 
diplomat, and whoever molests such a one 
becomes himself liable to a heavy fine 
and a long imprisonment. 
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Most readers will remember the inci- 
dent of the British attaché who was 
brought before a country justice of the 
peace in Western Massachusetts about 
two years ago for violating local regula- 
tions as to the speed-limit. The attaché 
was afflicted with stammering and stut- 
tering, and he was also in a state of con- 
siderable excitement at being placed 
under arrest. He could merely blurt out 
that he was a member of the British 
Embassy. Whereupon the country jus- 
tice delivered a stump speech to the 
effect that he cared nothing about em- 
bassies or the British, but that every man 
in this country was subject to the law of 
the land; after which, he proceeded to 
impose a fine. This is where he made his 
little mistake. Immediately, the wires 
between Washington and Boston got 
busy. The Secretary of State roused up 
the Governor of Massachusetts, and the 
Governor of Massachusetts went after the 
country justice, and the country justice 
found to his horror that by the Revised 
Statutes of the United States he had com- 
mitted an act which would land him in 
prison in about six hours. Whereupon, 
he very promptly remitted the fine, and 
wrote a very humble letter of apology to 
the young attaché, who was probably 
much more disturbed by the row which 
he had created than was even the country 
justice himself. 

The person of a diplomat, therefore, 
is sacrosanct, whereas the person of the 
President, from a strictly legal point of 
view, is not sacrosanct at all. When it 
was thought that President McKinley 
would live, after the attack made upon 
him at Buffalo in 1901, the American 
people were enraged to find that no 
greater punishment could be inflicted 
upon Czolgosz than if he had assaulted 
some heeler in a beer-saloon. But so it was. 
An attack of any kind upon the President 
is the same as an attack upon anybody 
else; and within the last month Mr. 
Roosevelt has had to go to law in an at- 
tempt to punish a person who had grossly 
libelled him. The suit, moreover, was 
thrown out of court. Conversely, any act 
which would be illegal in a private indi- 
vidual is illegal when committed by the 
President. 

Let us suppose now that a President 


of the United States should kill one of 
his fellow citizens. It is interesting to 
speculate upon what would happen. Of 
course, the place and the circumstances 
would make an enormous difference. If, 
for instance, when Lieutenant Randolph, 
an ex-officer of the Navy, suddenly fell 
upon President Jackson and pulled his 
nose, if the President had possessed a 
weapon close at hand and had slain 
his assailant on the spot, a coroner’s jury 
would doubtless have rendered a verdict 
to the effect that the lieutenant met his 
death while engaged in the commission of 
a crime, and nothing further would have 
been done about it. . Suppose, however, an 
instance less clear than this. It will be 
remembered that in 1902, President 
Roosevelt, while driving in a carriage in 
the western part of Massachusetts, was 
subjected to considerable danger. The 
motorman of a trolley-car, in his anxiety 
to keep near the presidential carriage, 
ran into it with much force, shattered it, 
seriously injured one of the occupants, 
and inflicted a painful wound upon the 
President himself. When Mr. Roosevelt, 
smarting with pain and _ indignation, 
sharply rebuked the offender, the motor- 
man looked at him with an expression of 
hard insolence and replied: “Well, I 
guess I’ve got as much right here as you.” 

Had the President then given way to a 
very natural burst of temper, struck the 
man to the ground, and possibly caused 
his death, what would have happened? 
He would have been amenable to the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts. 
Nevertheless, though legally a homicide, 
he could not possibly be regarded as a 
private person. He is the representative 
of the entire nation ; and any interference 
with his personal liberty would also inter- 
fere with the discharge of the presidential 
functions. Therefore, it is likely that, 
if indicted, he would simply have been 
requested to appear at his convenience 
before a court; that he would have 
pleaded not guilty to the charge against 
him, and that the judge would im- 
mediately have admitted him to bail. 
In cases of presumptive murder the 
defendant is not customarily admitted to 
bail. But this matter lies wholly within 
the discretion of the judge ; and no doubt 
in the case of the President very mod- 
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erate bail would have been required and 
instantly furnished. Then the Presi- 
dent would have returned to Washington. 
In the course of time, a brief trial would 
have been held ; and there is little question 
that after a mere deposition as to the 
facts, the President would have been ac- 
quitted by any jury that could be got 
together. 

Let us take, however, an extreme case. 
Let us assume that some President of the 
United States should kill a citizen either 
from private hatred, or, at any rate, from 
motives which in the case of an ordinary 
person would have no weight at all with 
an intelligent jury. Even then it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a conviction. Bail 
would still be accepted on grounds of 
public policy. All the machinery of de- 
lay, with which we are so familiar in the 
case of ordinary murderers, would be set 
in motion ; and by the time when the trial 
actually came off, the President would 
either be acquitted, or, because some of 
the jury would be of his political party, 
there would be a disagreement. If the 
murder were committed in the District 
of Columbia, of which the President is 
practically an absolute ruler, it is very 
doubtful whether anything would be done 
at all, in the most indefensible case. There 
is the curious circumstance that even if 
a jury in the District of Columbia should 
find the President guilty of murder 
in the first degree, and that the judge 
should sentence the President to be 
hanged, the President would have the 


‘legal right to issue a full and free pardon 


to himself. 

Here comes in a second and very inter- 
esting phase of the subject. Assuming 
that a President should commit murder 
in the District of Columbia, that he 
should be convicted, and that he should 
pardon himself, and that, moreover, every 
human being was thoroughly convinced 
of his turpitude, and suppose also that 
both Houses of Congress were controlled 
by his political opponents, could he be im- 
peached and removed from office? This 
is a question which has never been defi- 
nitely settled. We need not confine the 
question to one of murder. Let us im- 
agine a President who, after his election, 
developed the most detestable traits. Let 
us suppose him to live in the most fla- 
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grant and open immorality, appearing in 
a state of drunkenness on public occa- 
sions, disgracing alike himself, his office, 
and his country. Even then could he be 
impeached-and deposed ? 

The fourth section of the second arti- 
cle of the Constitution reads as follows: 


The President, Vice-President, and all civil 
officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for and conviction 
of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanours, 


It will be noted that the only two of- 
fences which are clearly specified are 
treason and bribery. “Other high crimes 
and misdemeanours” is a phrase which 
needs interpretation. What other high 
crimes and misdemeanours? And did the 
founders of the Constitution mean simply 
“misdemeanours,” or “high misdemean- 
ours”? If the latter, what are “high mis- 
demeanours”? This subject was pretty 
thoroughly discussed in the Congres- 
sional debates which preceded the im- 
peachment of President Andrew Johnson 
in 1868. The radical members of Con- 
gress, headed by General B. F. Butler, 
held the view that after the House had 
impeached the President, the Senate was 
bound simply to consider the general 
question as to whether the President was 
a fit person to hold office. A more mod- 
erate group held that he could be re- 
moved for any high crimes and misde- 
meanours of which the Senate, sitting as a 
trial body, must be the judge. The best 
legal minds, however, favoured the opin- 
ion that he could be removed only for 
treason or bribery until such time as 
Congress by law should define precisely 
what the “other high crimes and misde- 
meanours” actually were. 

Nevertheless, in 1868, Mr. J. M. Ash- 
ley of Ohio, in the House of Representa- 
tives, stated the gist of the impeachment 
charges in the following words: 

“I impeach Andrew Johnson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and acting President of the United 
States, of high crimes and misdemeanours. 

“I charge him with a usurpation of power 
and violation of law; 

“In that he has corruptly used the ap 
pointing power; 

“In that he has corruptly used the par 
doning power; 
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“In that he has corruptly used the veto 
power, 

“In that he has corruptly disposed of 
public property of the United. States; 

“In that he has corruptly interfered in 
elections, and commitged acts which, in con- 
templation of the Constitution, are high 
crimes and misdemeanours.” 


When the formal charges were made 
before the Senate, they were eleven in 
number. They show that there was no 
attempt in them to make out that the 
President had been guilty of treason, 
even though they accused him of per- 
forming “acts which are designed or cal- 
culated to overthrow, subvert, or corrupt, 
the Government of the United States, or 
some department or office thereof.” 
These acts could not be construed as 
treason, since the Constitution itself 
(Article III, § 3) very strictly declares 
treason to consist only in levying war 
against the United States, or in adhering 
to its enemies and giving them aid and 
comfort. Thus, it will be seen that, 
after all, the impeachment charges hinged 
upon the question as to whether the Presi- 
dent had been guilty of “high crimes 
and misdemeanours.” These consisted 
in the President’s having violated the 
Tenure of Office Act which had been 
passed by Congress to retain Mr. 
Stanton in the office of Secretary of 
War. The President had ignored this 
law for the specific purpose of testing 
its constitutionality ; but in doing so, of 
course, he had defied an act of Congress 
precisely as President Roosevelt proposes 
to do, in case Senator Foraker’s bill for 
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the reinstatement of the Brownsville col- 
oured soldiers should become a law. 
President Johnson held that Congress 
had no right to prevent him from dis- 
missing a Cabinet officer at will. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt holds that Congress has 
no right to interfere with his constitu- 
tional prerogatives as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. It will be remem- 
bered that the impeachment of President 
Johnson on the most important of the 
eleven charges failed by one vote. It is 
not so well known that, if necessary, two 
other votes would have been cast in the 
President’s favour. The vital point of 
the whole matter is that, after all, the 
proceedings really turned upon a charge 
of “high crimes and misdemeanours,” 
and that they failed in consequence. 

It is fairly obvious, then, that to-day 
the President could be impeached and re- 
moved from office only if plainly con- 
victed of treason or of bribery; that he 
might commit any other possible offence 
with legal impunity so far as Congress is 
concerned. It is also, one may say, a cer- 
tainty that he would be immune from the 
ordinary processes of common and stat- 
ute law. This is really as it should be; 
for, although theoretically the President 
is merely one of eighty million citizens, 
he is actually a sovereign; and with the 
two exceptions of treason and bribery, 
the British doctrine that “the King can 
do no wrong” is a doctrine which in prac- 
tice is the American doctrine also, and 
will remain such until Congress shall de- 
fine just what the Constitution means by 
“high crimes and misdemeanours.” 


Richard W. Kemp. 

















AMERICANS OF THE LEGION 
BY ADOLPHE COHN 


Despite the scandals that were aired during the administfation of President 
Grévy, the French Legion of Honour remains the most vital and democratic order 
in the world. Founded by the gre.’ Napoleon, it attained at once a significance 
absolutely unique in history. Aft the Restoration the Bourbons tried in vain 
to discredit it. Apart from what it means to Frenchmen, it has a génuinely inter- 
national significance. For example, there are to-day about two hundred Ameri- 
cans possessing the right to wear in their buttonholes the thin strip of red ribbon 














of the Order. 


Who these Americans are, and what particular service in art, or 


literature, or engineering, or finance, or war won them this right, is the basis of 


this article. 


fa HERE was a time when 

athe French kings con- 

a sidered it one of their 

# privileges to reward with 

# pensions distinguished 

# men who lived in foreign 
buss seed COUNtries and whom they 
aid not number among their subjects. It 
was a not unfrequent occurrence for 
Louis XIV. to inform a foreign scientist 
or man of letters that he had “deigned” 
to put him on the roll of his pensioners 
for an annual sum of several hundred 
livres. Modern governments are not per- 
mitted to indulge in similarliberalities with 
the money that is raised by taxation upon 
the populations which they have to rule. 
They have a hard enough task to perform 
in providing for the needs of their re- 
spective countries, and Chacun pour soi 
has long ago become their motto, with 
God left to provide for all. But decora- 
tions are not as costly as pensions. The 
expenditure they involve consists at most 
in the cost of a diploma and a gilt or 
enamelled silver cross, and for such ex- 
penditure the good they do in securing 
the good will and gratitude of the recipi- 
ents is considered ample repayment. Care 
has to be taken, moreover, that the gov- 
ernments under which these recipients 
live should take no offence at these 
assumptions of a foreign power to pass 
upon the merits of their citizens, and the 
Government of the United States notably 
has not been slow in resenting such an 
encroachment upon the national prerog- 


atives when not justified by services ren- 
dered to the nation itself by which the 
distinction is conferred. It may be con- 
sidered an established fact, therefore, that 
every one of the few hundred Ameri- 
cans who are to-day wearers of the red 
ribbon have become so in consequence of 
services rendered by them to the French 
nation or to its government, and their 
increasing number is only an additional 
proof of the ever-growing disposition to 
international co-operation, which has be- 
come one of the great factors in preserv- 
ing the blessings of international peace 
and of friendship between the two great 
republics of the Old and the New Con- 
tinents. 

But though hardly any expense is in- 
curred by the French Government in 
choosing among Americans some men 
whom it sees fit to honour in making 
them members of the French National 
Order, it must be remembered that in 
France the Legion of Honour is not so 
inexpensive an institution as in the United 
States. A large majority of the French 
wearers of the red ribbon, to be sure, 
derive no tangible emoluments from the 
distinction, often long coveted, which has 
been bestowed upon them. But there is 
a class of légionnaires whom their rank 
in the Order entitles to a regular salary. 
They are the military members of the 
Order. When first established by the 
First Consul, Napoleon Bonaparte, in 
1802, the Legion was to be a strictly mili- 
tary order. As a military order it has 
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Who received the rank of commander in appreciation 
of his services to the Paris Exhibition of 1889 


a special and very useful object. It 
enables the heads of the French Army to 
reward acts of bravery which do not in 
themselves demonstrate the presence in 
those that have performed them of the 
qualities required by the larger responsi- 
bilities of a higher rank in the military 
hierarchy. The very moderate amount 
added by the “cross’’ to the salary. re- 
ceived by the officer on account of his 
rank is in no way begrudged to him by 
his non-salaried fellow-'ézionnaire, who 
is satisfied to wear the badge of distinc- 
tion in his walk of life awarded him by 
the French Government, to have soldiers 
on duty carry arms to him as to a military 
man of higher rank, and to know that his 
funeral pageant, modest as it may be, will 
receive additional dignity from the pres- 
ence of a detail of infantry under com- 
and of an officer. 

The distinction, moreover, is not always 
an altogether empty honour, To-day it 
spells mainly success, and there are pro- 
fessions in which to have had success 
stamped upon you by the government of 
the nation is of a decided advantage in 


the further development of a man’s ca- 
reer. To a literary man it means but 
little in addition to the honour ; not so for 
the medical man. Families in search of a 
general practitioner are more apt to go to 
a chevalier than to one who has not yet 
risen to the ranks of the Legion; and 
why should manufacturers, who are busi- 
ness men, never fail to mention their 
membership in the Legion together with 
the medals awarded them in exhibitions 
if they did not from such a mention ex- 
pect results in their balance sheets ? 

And there are other advantages. A 
little story which carries the writer of 
these lines back more than forty years, 
to the period of his happy childhood, may 
possibly help the reader to realise what 
they consist~in. I happened in the year 
1867 to spend a few weeks in Havre, to- 
gether with my parents and some other 
members of our family. Electric light- 
houses were not then as numerous as they 
are to-day, and the electric light-house of 
La Heve, just above Havre, then perhaps 
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Who received the ribbon for his services in behalf of 
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GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


Decorated for his services in the cause of International 
Copyright 


the largest of its kind in Europe, was 
considered one of the great curiosities of 
the place. A permit was necessary in 
order to visit it. My father had no diffi- 
culty in procuring one, but did not take 
the trouble to read it. We had been told 
by friends to be sure not to go up until 
after sundown, so as to see the beacons 
lighted. One evening, therefore, immedi- 
ately after supper, we rode up to the top 
of the promontory so well known by all 
the passengers that cross the ocean on 
the steamers of the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique. On reaching the light- 
house we were doomed to the bitter dis- 
appointment of discovering that our per- 
mit was good only for a visit during the 
daytime. Visits after nightfall had been 
suspended. We were about sadly to re- 
turn to our carriage when, raising his 
lantern, the keeper saw the well-known 
red ribbon in my father’s buttonhole. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed, “Monsieur est 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur! That 
makes all the difference!” And he let us 







in and explained with the greatest pa- 
tience and courtesy all the workings of 
the powerful light. I will not claim that 
the expectation of a liberal tip had noth- 
ing to do with his conduct, but the fact 
that he had to deal with a “monsieur 
décoré” made him feel that he could 
justify himself in case his disobedience to 
orders were discovered. 

So the French like the Legion of 
Honour. No other proof of this is 
needed than the manner in which every 
member of the Cabinet is besieged by ap- 
plicants and their friends on the approach 
of the dates selected for the announce- 
ments of appointments and promotions 
in the Order, viz., New Year’s day and 
the National Holiday of the Fourteenth 
of July. In this, as well as in so many 
other things, Napoleon Bonaparte showed 
himself a good judge of human nature 
and of the French character. 

The Legion of Honour, moreover, was 
one of the institutions which he devised 
in order to bridge over the abyss created 
by the French Revolution between Mod- 
ern France and the France of the Ancient 
Régime. Everything had been destroyed, 
but a good many of the old things could 
be refurbished and made to do service 
again under the new dispensation. The 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honour in 
some respects was the old blue ribbon of 
the Order of the Holy Ghost in a new 
garb. Of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
nothing remains but the appellation of 
“cordon bleu” applied to the experts in 
that great art known as French cuisine. 
But its successor has reached a degree of 
popularity never possessed by the great 
order of the old Monarchy. 

Does this popularity prove, as Mr. 
Courtney Bodley would have us believe, 
that the French are really not fond of 
equality? Far from it. The Order will 
reward the humblest as well as the high- 
est, a foreman who has saved his gang in 
a mining disaster as well as the titled 
ambassador who has successfully carried 
on negotiations resulting in a treaty of 
alliance or of commerce, the old village 
schoolmaster who has to live on a paltry 
$300 a year or the multimillionaire who 
has helped the Finance Minister suc- 
cessfully to float a loan of $400,000,000 
The Conseil Supérieur of the Legion 
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does not go into questions of birth or 
social standing, but merely in questions of 
honour and patriotism. “Honneur et 
Patrie,” such is the motto engraved upon 
the cross so highly prized by all légion- 
naires and would-be légionnaires. Need 
we say this is not a pun—that their name 
is Legion? 

The Order has a Grand Master, the 
President of the Republic. More than 
once it has happened that the newly- 
elected President had reached only one of 
the lowest ranks in the Legion, or even 
had never been appointed a légionnaire. 
When this has happened the Conseil 
Supérieur has always at once conferred 
upon him the distinction of Grand Cross, 
the highest in the Order. This is the only 
instance in which membership in the 
Order can be bestowed otherwise than by 
decree of the President of the Republic. 

The President, moreover, is only the 
figurehead. The real chief of the Legion 
is the Grand Chancelier, whose official 
residence is a charming little palace on 
the left bank of the Seine, not far from 
the Chamber of Deputies and almost op- 
posite the Louvre. The dignity of Grand 
Chancelier is considered one of the high- 
est in the State. It was held not un- 
worthy, during the incumbency of Presi- 
dent Carnot, to be offered to an 
ex-President of the Republic, Marshal 
MacMahon, and though declined by him, 
the offer had touched him as the highest 
proof of regard he could receive from the 
public men who had victoriously antag- 
onised his political plans. The position 
is always given to a military man. The 
present incumbent is General Florentin, 
formerly military governor of Paris. 
Assisted by a Council consisting of men 
of the highest distinction in all the walks 
of life—soldiers, diplomats, artists, liter- 
ary men, educators, etc., he scrutinises 
every nomination proposed by the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and does not hesitate 
to reject them when considered unfit. 
The Council also possesses the right to 
expel an unworthy member. Member- 
ship is also lost, it need hardly be said, by 
virtue of conviction of a crime or felony, 
and the right of wearing the red ribbon 


NOTE.—Perhaps Professor Cohn refers here to H. 
GeV itlomocsant, the famous editor of the Figaro. 
EDITORS, 

















GENERAL SICKLES 
Who offered his sword to France in 1870 


is suspended in the case of a bankrupt 
until he has secured full discharge from 
every one of his creditors. 

This last provision of the law of the 
Order led, some thirty-five years ago, to 
a curious incident. The editor of a rather 
worldly society newspaper had just trans- 
formed his sheet into a political organ, 
and cast his lot with the enemies of the 
Republic. He performed yeoman’s work 
for them, and when, on May 24, 1873, 
they succeeded in driving President 
Thiers from power, everybody expected 
his services to be rewarded with the red 
ribbon. It then happened that some one 
in the Republican Party heard of his 
having been declared a bankrupt in some 
other business a number of years before. 
His creditors had never been paid in full. 
Search was made for them, and suc- 
ceeded ; their claims were purchased for 
a paltry amount, and the editor was in- 
formed that they could be cancelled only 
by payment of their face value, the 
amount so paid to be used in furthering 
the Republican propaganda. This was 
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GEORGE EASTMAN 


gall and wormwood to the pugnacious 


journalist. He would not bend to these 
terms, much as he desired the red ribbon, 
and he died without ever getting it. 

In such a well-guarded order it would 
be surprising that the claims of foreigners 
to recognition should not be thoroughly 
scrutinised. Otherwise the political op- 
ponents of the government would not 
be slow in accusing it of undue partiality 
to outsiders. This will be conspicuously 
demonstrated to any one who will take 
the trouble of going through the list of 
American légionnaires. It will be found 
by him that the list worthily represents 
the brainiest and most public-spirited part 
of the community. This is a result not 
primarily aimed at by the French Gov- 
ernment, the sole purpose of which was 
to recognise services rendered to France. 
But it is none the less significant, as it 
demonstrates what has been often pro- 
claimed, viz., that the nearest thing to a 
good Frenchman is a good American and 
the nearest thing to a good American is 
a good Frenchman. 


The educational interests, for instance, 
are represented there first by Presidents 
Eliot, of Harvard, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia. The numerous 
LL.D.’s possessed by each of them—and 
after all an LL.D. is something very much 
of the same kind as a decoration—suffi- 
ciently demonstrate that if there was in 
the United States an order similar to the 
Order of the Legion of Honour each of 
them would hold a very high rank in it. 

Sut their rank of officer in the Legion 
is not due to their general services to the 
cause of education ; it is due to the efforts 
made by them toward bringing France and 
the United States in closer intellectual 
touch. And maybe it is also to a certain 
extent the cause of more being done by 
them in the same line. Did not President 
Eliot remember his French title when he 
recently insisted that the new thorough- 
fare leading to the Harvard Medical 
School should be called Avenue Louis 
Pasteur, not only perpetuating in the 
American Athens the name of the world- 
renowned father of the germ theory of 
disease, but also reminding the passer-by, 


DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 
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THOMAS HASTINGS 


through the mere order of the words, of 
the fact that Pasteur was a Frenchman? 

The public-spirited capitalist whose 
munificence enabled Harvard University 
to erect its new Medical School is also 


an officer of the Legion of Honour. But 
it is not for services of this kind, great 
as they are, that the French Government 
could think of rewarding Mr. John Pier- 
pont Morgan. It paid tribute to the lib- 
erality of a great patron of French art, 
but it also wished to honour a name 
closely connected with one of the most 
dramatic moments in French history. 
During the darkest hours of the war of 
1870-71 the great banking concern then 
directed by Mr. J. S. Morgan was the 
only one that sufficiently trusted the 
fortunes of the French Republic in 
order to ask the public to loan it sev- 
eral millions of francs. This was the 
famous Morgan loan, negotiated with the 
American bankers by Léon Gambetta, 
then de facto dictator of France. How 
bitterly did the royalist and imperialist 
enemies of the great Republican patriot 


assail him on account of this loan! How 
loudly they peddled about the slander oi 
millions made by him out of the transac 
tion! How triumphantly he came out of 
the most- searching investigation, con 
ducted entirely by his political opponents ! 
The father is gone; but the victorious 
Republicans of France were glad of th 
opportunity to show to the son that they 
were not oblivious of services rendered 
to their fatherland in its hour of need. 
Let us take the publishing interest 
What firm in this line is more respected 
than that of G. P. Putnam’s Sons? It is 
not, however, as head of that concern that 
Mr. George Haven Putnam saw his name 
inscribed in the roll of légionnaires. But 
to no one in the United States are French 
men of letters more strongly indebted 
than to George Haven Putnam, the inde- 
fatigable worker first for the Inter- 
national Copyright Law of 1891 and since 
its enactment for the various improve- 
ments introduced in the international 


CYRUS H. M’CORMICK 
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copyright legislation of the United States. 
The red ribbon of the associate editor 
of the Century Magazine, Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, was richly earned 
by services rendered to the same cause. 
Y Among public men we find Mr. Perry 
Belmont a commander in the Order. 
What services have justified such a high 
distinction in the eyes of the French 
d people? It is no secret to-day that the 
success of the Paris Exhibition of 1889 
t was a bitter pill for Prince Bismarck. 
d The great German statesman worked 
with the European governments, and suc- 
cessfully so, in order to make them de- 
cline an invitation officially to participate 
in an exhibition held in commemoration 
h of a revolution, the great French Revo- 
d lution of 1789. Mr. Perry Belmont was 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
when the French invitation was referred 
to Congress ; and to his efforts more than 
| to any one else’s it was due that the invi- 
tation was promptly accepted by the 
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BENJAMIN DURYEA WOODWARD : 


United States. All the other republics hy 
followed, then the monarchical govern- 
ments skulkingly allowed unofficial com- 
mittees to be formed among their sub- 
jects and soon Germany was left alone in 
her disdainful attitude. Mr. Belmont | 
had deserved well of France. 
In the army we find the familiar fig- ; 

ure of General Daniel E. Sickles. He also 
is a commander in the Order, and so is ie 
his brother in arms, General Schofield. y 
The French Government could not do j 
iy 





less for an American officer who had 
offered his sword to France when she 
was fighting the already victorious hosts 
of Germany and trying to turn the curse 
of foreign domination away from her 
Alsatian and Lorraine provinces. 

As to the clergy, well, Rome, whether / 
President Roosevelt interfered in his 


favour or not matters but little to us, : 
Rome would not make Archbishop Ire- . 
land a cardinal; but France, Republican ‘ 


France, the same France that we hear 
Capvage, than Uy Wien & telleg accused of persecuting Catholicism be- 
REAR-ADMIRAL WILLARD H. BROWNSON Cause she declines to continue using pub- 

An American naval officer who has the red ribbon lic money for the support of a religious 
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establishment considered necessary by 
only a part of the population, France 
made him a commander of the Legion of 
Honour, for his share in the unveiling of 
the statue of Lafayette offered to France 
by the United States. And when the 
American légionnaires met in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the French Am- 
bassador, Jules Cambon, he it was that 
delivered in their name the chief address, 
responded to by 


guage in the United States, and the red 
ribbon was given no less to the inde- 
fatigable member of the French Alliance 
of Chicago than to the great manu- 
facturer. 

Science proper, unconnected with uni- 
versity activities, presents but few names, 
but with one so gréat as that of Simon 
Newcomb quality easily takes the place 
oft quantity. 

As for art, we 





the official repre- 
sentative of the 
French Republic. 

The world of let- 
ters is represented 
by Professor Bran- 
der Matthews, cer- 
tainly the chief ex- 
ponent to-day of 
French influence in 
American __litera- 
ture, and by Mr. 
H. Chatfield Tay- 
lor, whose _ best- 
known work is an 
admirable biog- 
raphy of Moliére, 
reviewed in these 
columns at the 
time of its appear- 
ance. 

Like all the na- 
tions of the earth, 
France is heavily 
indebted to the in- 
ventive genius of 
the sons of the 
United States. 
This indebtedness 
is cheerfully ac- 
knowledged, or 
rather proclaimed, by the presence among 
American légionnaires of Thomas Alva 
Edison, Alexander Graham Bell, George 
Westinghouse and others. 

You cannot to-day travel long among 
the rich wheat fields of France without 
recognising the American mowers, reap- 
ers and binders, and you need not there- 
fore be surprised if you find the name of 
Mr. Cyrus McCormick on the rolls of 
the Legion. But Mr. McCormick is not 
simply providing France with American 
agricultural machinery, he is also work- 
ing for the diffusion of the French lan- 








MRS. POTTER PALMER 


One of the three American Chevalidres of the Legion 
of Honour 


should say that 
when rewarding 
American artists 
France seems to re- 
ward only her own 
children. Nowhere 
does the gifted 
American study so 
joyfully as at the 
Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, nowhere does 
the American artist 
feel so completely 
at home as in Paris. 
All American art- 
ists are exhibitors 
at the Paris Salon, 
and the red ribbon 
is the highest re- 
ward given to ex- 
hibitors. This ex- 
plains how we hap- 
pen to find such a 
large number of 
painters, sculptors 
and architects 
among American 
légionnaires. What 
a superb American 
Academy of Fine 
Arts would be 
formed with Edwin Austin Abbey, 
John White Alexander, William T. 
Dannat, Walter Gay, William Henry 
Howe, Daniel Ridgeway Knight, John 
La Farge, Walter McEwen, J. G. 
Melchers, Henry Mosler, Charles 
Sprague Pearce, John Sargent, Julius I. 
Stewart, Louis Tiffany, Edwin Lord 
Weeks, as painters; Thomas Hastings 
and George Brown Post as architects; 
Paul Wayland Bartlett, Daniel Chester 
French and Frederick MacMonnies as 
sculptors! Alas! alas! that Augustus 
St. Gaudens, grandson of France, son of 
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America, so beautifully eulogised but a 
short while ago by the mayor of New 
York, was so prematurely snatched by 
death from a group in which more than 
any one else he represented the most 
poetic ideals of art! 

All the légionnaires we have men- 
tioned thus far are men of eminence in 
their respective callings who once or 
twice in their life, in the regular develop- 
ment of their activity, were brought in 
contact with French interests and who 
so benefited these interests that for the 
French rulers to disregard their claims 
would have been tantamount to erecting a 
Chinese wall around France. We find 
among the légionnaires another class, 
and a numerous one it is, of men who by 
virtue of a delegation of the United 
States Government had at some time to 
work for a longer or shorter period in 
collaboration with French authorities and 
whom the government of the Republic 
rewarded in the same way as it is wont 
to reward the faithful services of the 
French official class itself. Facile prin- 
ceps at the head of this class we find the 
man who unquestionably enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been since Benjamin 
Franklin the most popular representative 
the United States has had in France, 
viz.: General Horace Porter. His rank 
of officer in the Legion but feebly tells in 
what esteem he is held in France. Every 
artist, every man of letters, every great 
representative of the dramatic profession 
that had come from France to the United 
States during a good many years had had 
an opportunity to admire his geniality 
and to test the love he felt for France as 
well as the French quality of his quaint 
and brilliant wit. In Paris he was not 
simply a Frenchman, he was a Parisian, 
and he remains a Parisian in New York. 

Other légionnaires represented the 
United States in other and not quite so 
important capacities. Some were mili- 
tary or naval attachés to the American 
mission, or were sent by their govern- 
ment to attend and report upon the great 
manceuvres of the French Army, such as 
Major James Chester. Others, in some- 
what large number, figured in the vari- 
ous commissions, committees and juries 
of the International Exhibitions of 1889 
and of 1900. At their head we find two 


grand officers in the Legion, General 
William Buel Franklin, the Commis- 
sioner General of 1889, and Mr. Ferdi- 
nand W. Peck, of Chicago, the Com- 
missioner General of 1900. Side by side 
with the latter we find his right-hand 
man, an American whom the French 
would call a bibac, because he holds the 
two French degrees of Bachelor of Let- 
ters and Bachelor of Sciences, Professor 
Benjamin Duryea Woodward. Another 
professor who did sterling work at the 
same time and received his well-earned 
reward is Professor James Howard 
Gore, of George Washington University. 
Louis Stern, the great merchant, walks 
side by side among the légionnaires with 
Mr. William Howe Tolman, the head of 
the Institute of Social Service, which is 
the American counterpart of the cele- 
brated Musée Social of Paris. 

Then we have the representatives of 
the American colony in Paris, the vener- 
able David W. Seligman, the dean of the 
American bankers in the French capital ; 
the two Henrys, as they are called, Henry 
Peartree and Henry Cachard, two law- 
yers in whose persons the French Gov- 
ernment honoured the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Paris, of which both 
were presidents at various times. Though 
not a continuous resident in Paris, Mr. 
James Stokes, the benefactor, we had 
almost said the founder, of the French 
Y. M. C. A., ought to be numbered in 
the same class. 

If there are Americans working con- 
tinuously for France in France, there are 
others, some of them adopted citizens of 
this country, who work continuously for 
France in the United States, we mean 
those who take an active interest in the 
French institutions here, especially the 
Alliance Francaise, which has for its ob- 
ject the propagation of the French lan- 
guage outside of the French boundaries. 
Mr. J. Le Roy White, of Baltimore, who 
so ably directs the Federation of the 
French Alliances of the United States, is 
quite naturally a Chevalier of the Legion. 
So is Professor Alcée Fortier, of Tulane 
University of Louisiana, whom two cen- 
turies of American ancestry have not 
weaned from his forefathers’ love of 
France; the banker Eugéne Meyer, so 
long at the head of the French banking 
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house of Lazard Fréres in San Francisco 
and New York, and years ago the first 
French consular agent France had in 
Los Angeles; Mr. Henry J. Furber, Jr., 
of Chicago, to whose efforts the first 


exchange of services between French 
and American universities was orig- 


inally due; Mr. Henry Maillard, \the 
indefatigable president of the French 
3enevolent Society of New York, which 
sees to it that the French colony should 
take care of its poor and not let them 
become a charge upon the community at 
large. 

The press is not forgotten; it is repre- 
sented by F. Cunliffe Owen of the New 
York Tribune, and George S. Ochs, the 
editor in Paris of the New York Times 
during the Exhibition of 1900. 
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No feast is complete without a toast to 
the ladies. Here it is: To the three 
American Chevaliéres de la Légion 
d’Honneur! Cécile de Wentworth, an 
artist residing in Paris, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, the great Chicago philanthropist, 
and Mrs. Daniel Manning, the president 
and the life of the Alliance Frangaise in 
Albany. 

To have named all the American 
légionnaires would have made this ar- 
ticle read like a directory, as they num- 
ber several hundred. But enough has 
been stated here to show that the se- 
lections made by the French Government 
have created in the French Légion d’Hon 
neur of the United States an admirable 
representation of everything that is best 
in American society. 





THE NOVELIST’S MESSAGE AND 
SOME RECENT BOOKS 


mmm Tis one of the platitudes 
gof criticism to say that 
i” the simplest practical test 
Hof good fiction is its 
§ power to interest us on a 
asecond reading. Yet it is 
s sees) 8a test that is seldom con- 
sciously applied, because the great ma- 
jority of people read novels for the sake 
of the story only, and assume that when 
they have once reached the closing page 
and paired off the lovers and unmasked 
the villain, there is no further entertain- 
ment left in the book for them. And 
when at intervals they do happen to run 
across a novel that gives them pleasure 
to read again, they may be mildly sur- 
prised, but they do not attempt to analyse 
either the book or themselves. And yet 
it is surely worth while to ask why some 
books exert this power of sustained ap- 
peal and others do not, because no work 
of fiction has ever enjoyed a long life 
unless it contains something more vital 
and enduring than the mere suspense of 
its narrative interest. 









Now, just what may be the nature of 
the quality that enables us to read some 
stories a second, a third, perhaps a dozen 
times, seems at first somewhat difficult 
to define; and as we run over a number 
of favourites in our mind, the task of 
reconciling the apparent reasons seems to 
grow rather than diminish. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin—is it the novel with a purpose that 
survives the novel without one? Then 
how about Les Trois Mousquetaires? 
There certainly is a story to which we 
revert again and again, for the story’s 
sake. Is it a question of the author’s 
personal charm that lures us back to a 
second reading and is that the special 
appeal of Vanity Fair and The New- 
comes? Not at all, because one goes back 
just as readily to Une Vie and Bel-Ami— 
and Maupassant was probably the most 
consistently impersonal of all novelists. 
No, emphatically, the quality that makes 
us come back again and again to certain 
books is not inherent either in an author’s 
style or a special school of fiction, but 
it is dependent upon just one thing: 
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whether the writer has had a message to 
convey and has conveyed it in a worthy 
manner. 

Let us recall, for example, any one of a 
dozen ephemeral stories we read last 
month; they were probably average 
stories, and fairly entertaining at the 
time, or we should not have read them 
to a finish. But the chances are that, on 
turning the final page, we felt, even if we 
did not put the feeling into words, “He 
hasn’t succeeded in saying anything.” It 
is this ability to say something, not neces- 
sarily a big thing, but at least something 
new and worth the saying, that makes all 
the difference between the novel that is 
worth while and the novel that is not. 
Yet the term Message must not be mis- 
understood to mean purpose; because a 
novelist may go on writing purpose 
novels all his life, and never once suc- 
ceed in conveying a message of any kind ; 
while another writer may convey the big- 
gest sort of message without ever having 
consciously had any other purpose than 
that of picturing reality with simple 
truth. It may of course happen that a 
novelist’s purpose and the message of his 
book are identical—this was true of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, it was true of Robert 
Elsmere, it was true in a measure of 
Tolstoy’s earlier stories, but much less so 
of his later ones, because the world at 
large listened rather to Tolstoy the nov- 
elist than to Tolstoy the apostle of a new 
creed. 

But the chief difference between the 
novelist’s purpose and the message which 
his book happens to convey is largely one 
of scope. A deliberate, coriscious pur- 
pose is more or less didactic; an effort 
to reform, to preach, to proselyte. It is 
quite as likely to mar as to make a good 
story. It may stand out flagrantly, over- 
shadowing the action of the narrative and 
the personality of the characters; or on 
the other hand, it may be so effectually 
hidden that the reader never once guesses 
that the author had any so-called pur- 
pose at all. But the message which a 
really strong book conveys is a far harder 
thing to define and classify. It need not 
have anything to do with ethical prob- 
lems, philosophies of lifé, schemes for 
renovating the universe. It may be noth- 
ing more than the presentment of a single 


new phase of character, a new situation 
worthy of taking its place among the 
world’s immortal love stories. It was an 
important thing to say to the world, as 
Mrs. Stowe succeeded in saying, “Here 
is a series of events which show the 
gigantic crime of slavery in all its hide- 
ousness”; but to enrich the world with 
just one character as true as Miss Bates 
or Mr. Elton, in Emma, is also a message 
worthy of being recorded. The great 
point, after all, is that the book’s one 
central utterance shall be new—a new 
thought, a new character, a new situation. 
And if a novelist builds with old ma- 
terial, he must at least show such bigness 
of treatment that the world will forget 
that what he is doing has ever been done 
before, and will think of his utterance as 
they think of Shakespeare’s—as some- 
thing now said for the first time. But 
the fault of nine-tenths of the novels pub- 
lished to-day is that their message has 
already been conveyed by some other and 
better book. - 

If one takes the great novelists one by 
one—Balzac and Zola and Tolstoy, 
Thackeray and Meredith and Henry 
James—and seeks to give a _ sincere 
answer to the question, After all, what 
have they really said? It is rather sur- 
prising to find how comparatively brief 
the total reckoning becomes. Even the 
greatest of them have at some time or 
other written pages, chapters, even vol- 
umes, in which they have come very near 
to saying nothing at all. And if this is 
true of the great leaders, what are we 
to expect from the host of minor authors, 
struggling for a hearing in the crowds 
below? To succeed to-day in picturing 
a new type of character, a new situation, 
a new phase of some serious human prob- 
lem, in such a way as to force the reader 
to exclaim, “How original, and how very 
true!” is in itself an achievement worthy 
of recognition. Whenever, in a single 
book, a novelist shows such hopeful signs, 
his name is one to register in the mem- 
ory, and his work henceforth is to be 
carefully watched for further develop- 
ments. And yet this sort of promise is 
rarely fulfilled. A score of times in the 
past ten years a novel by some new writer 
has gripped our attention and roused our 
hopes by its double quality of careful 
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workmanship and intelligent interpreta- 
tion—a novel that unquestionably had 
succeeded in saying something quite new, 
and saying it frankly and strongly. Here 
was one more name to note mentally, one 
more author to keep future watch over. 
But almost always the later volumes 
proved, one by one, to be disappoint- 
ments; the style might remain just as 
clear, the structure just as careful; but 
the author seemingly had nothing further 
to say, his one message had been given 
the first time. 

One of the few American novelists 
who stand out as conspicuous exceptions 
to this rule of unfulfilled promise is, of 
course, Mr. Marion Crawford, who after 
having unmistakably said something well 
worth the saying in Mr. Isaacs, went 
steadily onward, year after year, with his 
long series of strong, clear-cut, always 
readable tales, of a sustained uniformity 
of merit probably unequalled by any 
other contemporary writer of similarly 
prolific production. And yet it would be 
quite foolish to claim that even Mr. 
Crawford has always had a message of 
some importance to give us in every one 
of the volumes that have come so punc- 
tually, twice a year, from the press. It 
is easy to pick out the really significant 
stories from those of merely average 
worth—A Roman Singer, Marzio’s Cru- 
cifiz, the Saracinesca trilogy, Pietro 
Ghisleri, The Three Fates, A Cigarette 
Maker's Romance, on the one hand, from 
Tarquisara, Katharine Lauderdale, Adam 
Johnson’s Son, A Witch of Prague, 
Marietta—the second list might be 
stretched to a considerably greater 
length. And there can be no ques- 
tion that Mr. Crawford’s latest vol- 
ume, The Primadonna, belongs in the 
second rather than the first group. 
Not that it is dull, for Mr. Crawford has 
reduced the technique of story-telling to 
such a system that he probably could not 
write a really dull book if he should de- 
liberately attempt it. But having finished 

Te  Primadonna, _ it 
“The wi : ‘1 be difficult for 
any reader to discover 
any good and sufficient 
reason for wanting to 
read it a second time. Its ostensible ex- 
cuse for existence is to serve as a sequel 


Primadonna” 


to Fair Margaret—a far better book, by 
the way, and one worth remembering, if 
only for its inimitable portraiture of the 
veteran operatic singer and _ teacher, 
Mme. Bonanni—but although the erst- 
while Margaret Donne, now become 
Margarita da Cordova and a _ world- 
famous soprano, is supposably the hero- 
ine she really plays quite a subordinate 
role, while the centre of interest is the 
mysterious death of a young New York 
heiress, the growing suspicion that she 
was murdered, the gradual centring of all 
the clues upon the wrong man, and his 
final vindication. In short, the book at 
best does not rise above the Wilkie Col- 
lins type; and while the trick of suspense 
is used with effect, the solution of the 
different parts of the puzzle does not in 
every case seem quite adequate. For a 
time it looks as though the book were 
going to say something well worth the 
saying—namely, that even under the best 
of circumstances a woman cannot achieve 
great triumph on the stage without un- 
dergoing certain subtle changes in tem- 
perament and in character. This, at least, 
seems to have been the thought in Mr. 
Crawford’s mind, and it is obviously 
upon this ground that he justifies Mar- 
garet’s alienation from the fastidious 
Lushington, whom she had almost ac- 
cepted two years earlier, and her final 
acceptance of the impetuous and some- 
what vulgar Greek Logotheti, whom she 
had formerly despised. Such is the mes- 
sage that The Primadonna might have 
conveyed, had the point not dropped out 
of sight under the tangled threads of the 
murder mystery. As it stands, this un- 
deniably readable story must be recog- 
nised as representing Mr. Crawford at 
his worst, which, after all, is really an 
indirect form of high praise. 
The chief fault with Constance Smed- 
ley’s vigorous and carefully written 
book, The Daughter, is 
re not the lack of a mes- 
The 
sage, but rather an ob- 
scurity in its scope and 
purport. Considered in 
the first place as a human story, it com- 
mends itself for its originality of plot, 
its forceful portrayal of character, its 
subtle presentment of the little practical 
details of life, which often constitute the 
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chief difficulty in putting ambitious 
theories of living into actual practice. 
Delia Willett, a young woman of con- 
siderable breadth of character and a fund 
of pent-up energy, finds herself mentally 
and morally stifled in the deadening at- 
mosphere of a conventional English town 
and an ultra-conservative home. To the 
shocked indignation of her father and the 
tearful grief of her mother, she at last 
breaks away from her family, goes to 
London and throws herself, with all the 
impetuosity of youth and ignorance, into 
socialism, emancipation of woman and 
various other popular movements of a 
radical type. A wealthy young English- 
man, representing not only all that an 
ambitious family could ask as a husband 
for Delia, but also all that a sensible 
young woman could hope for in the man 
she might love, hears her speak at a 
socialist meeting; is impressed, not by 
her economic theories, but by the charm 
of true womanhood which he discerns 
behind them, and determines to win her. 
He knows that, at her present stage of 
development, a direct attempt to gain 
her hand would necessarily fail ; the mere 
facts of his fortune, his position, his 
political tenets, are all serious obstacles. 
But he reads accurately her feverish zeal, 
her passionate desire to sacrifice herself 
in the interest of the cause, and he de- 
termines to turn this desire to his own 
advantage. Knowing that her society 
is in urgent need of funds, he writes to 
her offering to donate £10,000, provided 
that she will convince him of the sin- 
cerity of her devotion to the work by 
consenting to certain strange and un- 
pleasant conditions: she must marry, in 
name only, an ordinary working man of 
his choosing, and must live with this man 
for one year keeping house for him, doing 
the daily sweeping, washing and cooking, 
all on the man’s scanty wages of £2 per 
week, and in every way, by practical ex- 
perience, learning what is the actual life 
of the working class in which she takes 
such an ardent theoretical interest. With 
full realisation of the dangers into which 
such a step will plunge her, Delia ac- 
cepts without hesitation, glorying in the 
opportunity for self-immolation ; but she 
little suspects that the unnaturally neat 
and over-civil young mechanic who in 


due time meets her and goes through the 
form of marriage is in reality the mil- 
lionaire himself in masquerade. The 
chronicle of the days that follow, the 
awakening of the girl’s better self 
through her contact with a strong, gen- 
erous, manly nature, and the final in- 
evitable transition from a sham marriage 
to a marriage in real earnest all forms 
a modern idyl of real simplicity and 
charm. The fact that the author has 
called her book The Daughter justifies 
the inference that she meant the book to 
be chiefly an argument in favour of 
emancipation from parental control. 
What she has actually succeeded in say- 
ing is that the carefully formed theories 
of life which even the most intelligent 
type of young woman formulates in the 
careful shelter of her father’s house melt 
away like snow when exposed to the test 
of elemental human emotions. 

The Vigil, by Harold Begbie, is one 


of those novels whose message coincides 


closely with the author’s 
purpose, for Mr. Begbie 
has the gift of saying 
clearly and carefully just 
what he wants to say, in 
just the manner he wants to say it. And 
the fact that he somewhat limits his 
audience by dealing with the problems of 
conscience which confront a young Eng- 
lish clergyman does not in the least de- 
tract from the merits of his achievement. 
Stated concisely, the message of The 
Vigil is that no minister of the gospel 
can give to others greater faith than he 
himself possesses ; he cannot comfort the 
dying, save the sinner, convert the dis- 
believer by the mere force of intellectual 
reasoning; he can make no more funda- 
mental error than that of feeling himself 
self-sufficient. This, in its essence, is 
scarcely a new message; the force and 
value of it lies in the way that Mr. Begbie 
presents it, showing how easily a certain 
type of zealous young clergymen may 
mistake the emotional appeal of a per- 
suasive personality, a vibrant voice, a 
skilful argument, for something worthier 
and more sincere; and how they may 
continue in their delusion until one day 
they find themselves called upon to min- 
ister to a soul in agony, and realise that 
they are powerless to give the needed 
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help. Richard Rodwell is the name of 
the young man whom Mr. Begbie has 
chosen to represent the type. He be- 
lieves himself to be all that a minister 
of the gospel should be: he is inde- 
fatigable in his work as preacher, pastor, 
organiser, reformer; he renews annually 
his vow of celibacy, because he believes 
that the cornerstone of religion is self- 
denial. And all the while the one thing 
that he really believes in is the infalli- 
bility of his own judgment. There is a 
young woman, Beatrice Haly, beautiful, 
wealthy, well-born, who is content to 
waste her years, her opportunities, her 
fortune in aiding him with his parish 
work—and the most thankless sort of 
parish work it is, too, because fate has 
seen fit to send Rodwell to a desolate 
village on the coast of England that has 
become a byword for the ignorance, the 
drunkenness and general degeneracy of 
its inhabitants. Here Rodwell is quite 
content that Beatrice shall bury herself 
alive, although he knows that she loves 
him and that he loves her; but he is so 
complacent in his self-sufficiency that 
he refuses even to entertain the idea that 
his vow of celibacy might more wisely be 
discontinued. It takes a great calamity, 
an accident involving a grim tribute of 
life and limb, a widespread shadow of 
sorrow and of suffering, to teach him his 
own personal impotence, to make him be- 
gin life anew on a humbler and sounder 
basis, and with the conviction that next 
to a more intimate and personal faith, 
there is no more priceless asset than the 
love of a good woman. There is a good 
deal of sound theology as well as genuine 
human nature in The Vigil. 

His First Leave, by L. Allen Harker, 
possesses the initial merit of a genuine 


charm of style. The 
“His author makes us _ ac- 
First quainted, in a most at- 
Leave” tractive manner, with a 


number of persons whom 
we feel it something of a privilege to 
know. But, on the other hand, the con- 
struction of the story is distinctly loose ; 
there are a number of different threads 
that are taken up, dropped, and taken up 
again, without conveying to the reader 
a clear idea which of them the author 
means to weave into his central design. 
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At the opening page, Montagu Wycherly 
is on the eve of departing for India, 
where he has an appointment in the civil 
service; and in a railway carriage he 
encounters.a distant cousin, a little girl 
of ten, who possesses the odd name of 
Herrick Wycherly, and relieves him of 
his chief difficulty by suggesting that his 
extensive collection of books might find 
safe storage in her father’s house. The 
story then passes over six years, during 
which Montagu has risen in importance 
in the official world of India, and has very 
nearly succumbed to the attractions of 
Cynthia Reeves, the beautiful and way- 
ward wife of his superior, the Commis- 
sioner of Khafadia. Now it happens that 
Cynthia Reeves is obliged to take her little 
son back to England at the same time 
of the same year that Montagu secures 
his first leave of absence; and by a fur- 
ther whim of chance they are all thrown 
together in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Herrick Wycherly’s home. Herrick is 
now a young girl, verging upon woman- 
hood, and for a chapter or two it looks 
as though a triangular situation of real 
interest might develop; but instead, this 
is one of the threads which the author 
hastily drops. From this point on the 
book settles down to a quiet little love 
story, interspersed with still quieter 
studies of local English types. And in 
spite of some natural remonstrance on 
the part of Herrick’s father to having 
his only child carried off to India at a 
moment’s notice, the volume closes with 
the conventional “Bless you, my chil- 
dren,” that is one of the stock-in-trades 
of the happy ending. Apparently the 
only message of His First Leave is that 
a sensible young man, even after the more 
highly spiced experience of Anglo-Indian 
society, will prefer an unspoiled girl of 
sixteen to a married lady with a bad 

temper and a tarnished reputation. 
The Grey Knight, by Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture, is another book that depends for 
its interest on delineation 


“The of character rather than 
Grey on construction of plot. 
Knight” If we disregard the hu- 

man interest of the very 
real men and women whom she has 


drawn with many a felicitous touch, and 
the equally careful workmanship of the 
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background of restful Welsh uplands, the 
bare epitome of the story gives little hint 
of the book’s rather unusual quality. It 
concerns a woman, still young in years 
and in feelings, in spite of having wasted 
her first youth as wife, nurse and general 
drudge to a hopeless wreck of a man, 
whose death was the first kindness he had 
ever shown her. Thankful though she is 
for freedom, the habit of nursing is 
strong within her; and when, in the 
midst of her rest cure among the hills, 
she is called upon to tend a fine, great- 
hearted old man of sixty through a criti- 
cal illness, she performs her task with 
such tender devotion that his recovery, 
his gratitude and his offer of marriage 
follow as a matter of course. And the 
course of the placid little romance would 
have run quite smoothly had not the Grey 
Knight’s family strongly opposed it and 
so far aroused her fears of losing him 
that in a moment of impulsive anger she 
destroys a momentous letter and then lies 
to him about it. Now, in spite of his 
sixty years the Grey Knight is still youth- 
ful enough to idealise those whom he 
loves; and when he learns of her de- 
ception he feels for the time that she has 
done the one unpardonable deed, and that 
his faith and his love are both shattered. 
Of course, in time he realises that true 
love is not shattered quite so easily, and 
the story ends appropriately with the 
promise of tranquil, middle-aged happi- 
ness. But, as already said, the very gen- 
uine charm of the story cannot be con- 
veyed by mere epitomising. Mrs. de la 
Pasture shows in this volume, as she did 
in The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square, 
and other earlier stories, the ability which 
is none too common of making us feel 
poignantly the various griefs and joys of 
the people of whom she writes, not be- 
cause these griefs and joys are in them- 
selves momentous, but because she in- 
spires in us a personal affection for them 
that gives importance even to the minor 
happenings. of their daily lives. 

There is probably ground for consid- 
erable difference of opinion whether in 
her latest story, The Golden Ladder, 
Margaret Potter has succeeded in say- 
ing anything of real ‘significance or 
not. What she intended to say is set 
forth with sufficient clearness in her 
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preface: that the American of to-day is 
the slave of his lust for gold as gold; 
and that the best uses of 


“The wealth remain unknown 
Golden to him. What she has 
Ladder” actually given us is a 


big canvas covered over 
with strongly drawn figures of eager, 
pushing, struggling men and women, full 
of feverish hopes and passions; some of 
them are drawn with the strength that 
comes from real insight, others suggest 
caricature rather than literal truth; but 
throughout them all there is a suggestion 
of something a little too flamboyant to 
be quite convincing. The opening chap- 
ters in the Chicago boarding-house, with 
its atmosphere of stuffy respectability, its 
opportunities for dangerous propinquity 
between penniless John Kildare and Kitty 
Clephane, the landlady’s daughter, whose 
prettiness is her one asset, are admirable 
in their way—taken altogether, probably 
the best portion of the book. Kitty’s in- 
evitable downfall, her foolish rejection 
of Kildare’s offers of reparation, her 
varied fortunes before the footlights of 
New York, her final desperation that 
tempts her to blackmail—all this is a 
curious blending of painful realism and 
cheap sentimentality. And on the other 
side we have Kildare’s amazing rise into 
prominence as a controlling factor in 
Wall Street; and, while it is quite true 
that some of the world’s greatest financial 
geniuses have sprung from obscurity, it 
may be fairly objected that John Kildare 
reveals no such inborn qualities as to con- 
vince us that he could ever have risen to 
the eminence which the author, for the 
purposes of her story, makes him attain. 
The volume undoubtedly has good ma- 
terial in it; Margaret Potter sees life on 
a rather big scale, and she uses verbal 
colour in a way that forces the reader 
to see what she wants him to see. Never- 
theless, the whole impression of The 
Golden Ladder is a lack of unity; it is 
an assemblage of incidents rather than a 
closely knit sequence of inevitable cause 
and effect. The characters are individ- 
uals rather than types. As individuals 
they show themselves “slaves to their lust 
for gold”; but unless we can think of 
them as representative types rather than 
individuals, they prove no general thesis 
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regarding the American of to-day, and to 
just that extent Mrs. Potter’s message 
remains ineffective. 
Santa Lucia, by Mary Austin, is con- 
structed upon more modest lines, and is 
a proportionately better 
is and more symmetrical 
vere book. It does not pur- 
nee port to be a representa- 
tive American story, but 
merely a chronicle of a few isolated lives 
in a small town in southern California, 
working out their own individual prob- 
lems, making their own several mistakes 
and sustaining according to their various 
natures the joys and sorrows that fate 
allots them. And yet the story is written 


so temperately and with such evident 
sympathetic understanding that the little 
world of Santa Lucia may well stand as 
a symbol of the country at large. It is 
one of those stories, none too common, 
that are peculiarly local and at the same 
time as broad as humanity. It is full of 
characters as well worth knowing for 
what they are as for what they do; and 
best of all, it says a number of things 
that are well worth the saying, and says 
them worthily. It is a substantial ad- 
vance upon Isidro, the Land of Little 
Rain, and points to the author as one 
whose future work deserves watchful 
attention. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 





SIX BOOKS OF 


I 
Dr. Ritey’s “AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY’’* 


This volume is a notable contribution 
to American scholarship. It will prove 
also a most interesting and informing 
book, not merely to the specialist in phi- 
losophy, but to every intelligent reader. 
Dr. Riley excuses himself for his choice 
of subject in the following words: 


Although it may be objected that the 
study of early American philosophy affords 
but a scanty contribution to knowledge, still 
its restoration furnishes a true opportunity 
for reconstruction from actual material. To 
piece together, bit by bit, the most casual 
intellectual remains, is to discover that even 
in a mosaic of small minds there is a pattern 
common to the rest of the world. 


The author’s theme, however, needs 
no excuse. ‘he book was well worth the 
doing, and it has been superlatively well 
done. Neither his subject nor his method 
of treatment requires any apologia. The 
book is a monument of painstaking re- 
search and logical arrangement of ma- 
terial. Its style is eminently lucid, with 

*American Philosophy. The’ Early 


Schools. By I. Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


THE MONTH 


the lucidity of a Frenchman, and some- 
times, by its phrasal power, it may be said 
to possess actual charm. 

In his Introduction, which, by the way, 
is one of the most commendable features 
of the work, since it gives in a concise 
and helpful form the leading topics which 
are to be discussed, Dr. Riley divides the 
philosophical movements as they came 
into being and were developed along the 
Atlantic seaboard, into five. 


The first was Puritanism as it sprang 
from English sources; the second Deism, 
or Free-thinking, as it began in reaction 
against a narrow Calvinism and ended with 
the revolutionary French skepticism; -the 
third, Idealism, as it arose spontaneously 
with Jonathan Edwards and was fostered 
by the Irish Bishop Berkeley, through his 
adherent, Samuel Johnson; the fourth, 
Anglo-French Materialism, as it came over 
with Joseph Priestly and developed in Phil- 
adelphia and the South; the fifth, Realism or 
the Philosophy of Common Sense, as it was 
imported directly from Scotland and came 
to dominate the country until the advent 
of the German Transcendentalism. These 
five movements, extending over the two 
hundred years between 1620 and 1820, con- 
stitute the early schools. 
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Each of these movements was associ- 
ated with one of the colonial colleges as 
a radiating centre. So Harvard stood 
for deism, Yale for idealism, and Prince- 
ton for realism. Each, moreover, had its 
political corollary. The Puritan of the 
seventeenth century held fast to a belief 
in one supreme God, the absolute ruler 
of the universe, and in one sovereign 
lord, the King. In the following century, 
just as the power of the Deity was con- 
ceived to be limited by the law of Nature, 
so political sovereignty was thought of 
as divided between King and people. The 
nineteenth century viewed the Deity as 
immanent in Nature and sovereignty as 
vested in the body politic. 

Following the Introduction, the body 
of the work is divided into five books, 
one for each of the philosophical move- 
ments that have just been noted. In the 
first book, it is shown that, according to 
Puritanism, the light of Nature simply 
left men helpless and inexcusable, swayed 
by a rigid determinism. Man’s actions 
were directly in accordance with the con- 
trolling power of the Deity. A few espe- 
cially favoured souls formed the body 
of the Elect, while all the rest of man- 
kind were indiscriminately damned. But, 
this “mixture of ink and ice water which 
coursed slowly through the veins of the 
New England school,” was not long in 
arousing the bitterest opposition. Ethan 
Allen, in his Oracles of Reason (1784), 
attacked the system with all the homely 
wit and pungent colloquialism of which 
he was a master. He confessed that the 
Bible and the dictionary were his only au- 
thorities; and Dr. Riley succinctly re- 
marks that “he might have made a better 
use of both.” In spite, however, of his 
crudeness and intellectual presumption, 
he really blazed the way for Emerson, 
who, struggling, as Allen had, with the 
apparent dualism of God and Nature, 
“had the boldness to announce that the 
Absolute is one with the ordering and 
creative power of the universe.” 

In the second book it is held that early 
American Idealism had only two repre- 
sentatives. Yet both of these were men 
of note. One was Samuel Johnson 
(1696-1772), the distinguished follower 
of Berkeley. The other was Jonathan 
Edwards (1703-58), the ablest meta- 


physician between Leibnitz and Kant. 
When Johnson entered the Freshman 
class at Yale, the metaphysics taught 
there were such as have been described as 
“not fit for worms.” Both as a tutor in 
his own college and later as President 
of King’s College (now Columbia Uni- 
versity), his especial task seems to have 
been to get more and better books into 
the hands of students. His works—and 
he wrote voluminously—have been neg- 
lected by his countrymen; yet his dis- 
tinction between pure intellect and sen- 
sation, and his theory of intuitive knowl- 
edge, were both genuine contributions to 
the psychology of the eighteenth century. 

Jonathan Edwards, entering Yale 
when not yet quite thirteen, began to 
arrange his reflections in a series of note- 
books tnder the titles of Mind, Natural 
Science, The Scriptures, and Miscel- 
lanies. It is in these remarkable essays 
that the germ of his idealism is to be 
sought. But whether in the idealism of 
his student days, or the determinism of 
his middle period, or the tentative pan- 
theism of his maturity, Edwards was 
first and last a mystic. Only by noting 
this underlying current of mysticism can 
we reconcile the pitiless logic of his ser- 
mon on “Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God,” where “you hang by a 
slender thread with the flames of divine 
wrath flashing about it,” and the sweet- 
ness and light of his Diary. “Outwardly 
he was an advocate of cold ratiocination, 
inwardly a philosopher of the feelings, 
a fervent exponent of the dialectic of the 
heart’”—just as his portrait depicts him 
as hard and uncompromising in features 
save for the lines of the sensitive mouth. 

The mysticism of Edwards may per- 
haps be best understood from a remark- 
able passage in the Diary. There he 
says: 


After this, my sense of divine things 
gradually increased, and became more and 
more lively, and had more of that inward 
sweetness. The appearance of everything 
was altered; there seemed to be, as it 
were, a calm, sweet cast, or appearance 
of divine glory, in almost everything. 
God’s excellency, His wisdom, His purity 
and love, seemed to appear in everything; 
in the sun, moon and stars; in the clouds, 






















































































and the blue sky; in the grass, flowers, 
trees; in the water, and all nature; which 
used greatly to fix my mind. . . . Holiness, 
as I then wrote down some of my contem- 
plations on it, appeared to me to be of a 
sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, calm 
nature; which brought an _ inexpressible 
purity, brightness, peacefulness and ravish- 
ment to the soul. In other words, that it 
made the soul like a field or garden of God, 
with all manner of pleasant flowers; all 
pleasant, delightful and undisturbed; enjoy- 
ing a sweet calm and the gently vivifying 
beams of the sun. The soul of a true 
Christian, as I then wrote my meditations, 
appeared like such a little white flower as 
we see in the spring of the year; low, and 
humble on the ground, opening its bosom 
to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s 
glory; rejoicing, as it were, in a calm 
rapture, diffusing around a sweet fragrancy; 
standing peacefully and lovingly, in the 
midst of other flowers round about; all in 
like manner opening their bosoms, to drink 
in the light of the sun. There was no part 
of creature-holiness, that I had so great a 
sense of its loveliness, as humility, broken- 
ness of heart, and poverty of spirit; and 
there was nothing that I so earnestly longed 
for. My heart panted after this—to lie low 
before God, as in the dust; that I might be 
nothing, and that God might be ALL. 


In the third book Dr. Riley says: 
“Deism was more a mode of thinking 
than a system of thought; and as such 
affected the minds of idealists, material- 
ists, and realists alike.” John Adams 
defined it as “allegiance to the Creator 
and Governor of the Milky Way and 
the Nebulz, and benevolence to all His 
creatures.” It embraced systems as far 
apart as the “scoundrel philosophy” of 
Franklin with its clinging odour of 
greasy pennies, and the Franco-Ameri- 
can ideology of Jefferson. Deism had 
its advocates not only at Harvard, in 
Cotton Mather and Charles Chauncy, 
but at King’s College in William Liv- 
ingston and William Smith, and also at 
Princeton in Jonathan Dickinson. Trans- 
ferred to the College of Philadelphia, 
William Smith carried with him those 
views of moderate deism which he had 
promulgated in New York. But “Phil- 
adelphia was the home of conservatism; 
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not in a practical way, for here medical 
materialism had its stronghold, yet 
withal in a philosophical way, since 
thought for thought’s sake was anything 
but welcome.” Moreover, Franklin had 
a great deal to do with keeping Phila- 
delphia from extreme views, guiding it 
as he did, along his chosen path of crass 
utility. “What signifies philosophy tliat 
does not apply to some use?” asks this 
“Socrates in small-clothes.” Dr. Riley 
ascribes to Franklin’s utilitarianism his 
exposure of Mesmer and of Mesmerism 
as practised so meretriciously in France. 
He holds it to have been unfortunate 
that Franklin failed to grasp the prin 
ciple of therapeutic suggestion which 
lay concealed amid the more obvious 
folly and fraud of Mesmerism. But this 
principle was understood and cautiously 
employed by Rush, Beasley, Buchanan, 
and other Philadelphians, though their 
work was long neglected. Perhaps, after 
all, the result of Franklin’s lack of im- 
agination was to save his city from back 
door philosophers like the Quimbys and 
the Eddys, who have since devastated 
New England. 

As Philadelphia was dominated by 
Benjamin Franklin, so was Virginia by 
Thomas Jefferson. Yet whereas the 
former cared only for “results,” the latter 
advocated liberty of thinking as truly as 
did Emerson some decades afterward. 
“In general, Jefferson’s philosophy was 
an eclecticism of a pronounced deistic 
type, since it was the very peculiarity of 
the deists to wear a patchwork philoso- 
pher’s cloak, yet to wear it in the fashion 
of the day.” “I am an Epicurean,” says 
Jefferson in one of his innumerable 
letters ; in another, “I am a materialist” ; 
in still another, “I am a sect by myself.” 
Moreover, Jefferson through all his life 
was deep in politics; and the Federalists 
charged him with wishing to repeat in 
America the excesses of the French Rev- 
olution, throwing in, as a sort of contro- 
versial lagniappe, the charge of atheism. 
Jefferson’s effort to introduce into the 
United States the philosophical culture 
of France met with defeat; yet it is no 
small thing to have founded the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and to have be- 
queathed to it an inalienable legacy of 
free thought. 
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The foremost of early American ma- 
terialists was Cadwallader Colden, to 
whose school our author devotes the 
fourth and longest division of his book 
(1688-1776), and concerning whose 
political activity an elaborate monograph 
has lately been published by Dr. A. M. 
Keys, though this treatise is not men- 
tioned by Dr. Riley. Colden’s career was 
as varied as his accomplishments. The 
son of an Irish clergyman, graduated in 
medicine from the University of Edin- 
burgh, Lieutenant-Governor of New 
York, he was the friend of scholars all 
over the world and himself a man of 
genuine erudition. His philosophic sys- 
tem bears a close resemblance to Frank- 
lin's, and yet in some degree suggests 
the transcendentalism of Emerson. “A 
materialist, however, with an irresistible 
tendency to eliminate matter,” is a good 
deal of a philosophical paradox. Colden 
failed to think things through. He com- 
promised, he jumbled together hints 
from various sources, and broke off 
abruptly when he seemed to be upon 
the verge of reaching a _ conclusion. 
Dr. Riley thinks, however, that “by re- 
solving matter into the mechanics of 
force, Colden has left himself on rec- 
ord as one of the pioneers in the de- 
velopment of the latest phase of scientific 
materialism.” 

Passing over Joseph Buchanan of 
Kentucky, “the earliest native physio- 
logical psychologist,” and Joseph 
Priestly, Franklin’s “honest heretic,” we 
come to Dr. Benjamin Rush (1745- 
1813), and the medical materialists. 
Rush was another human paradox, a 
sort of enfant terrible of medicine, but 
withal a very interesting one. 


In politics he was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, yet a maligner of the 
military genius of Washington; in educa- 
tion an agent in bringing President Wither- 
spoon to Princeton and President Nisbet 
to Dickinson; yet a Philistine as regards 
the study of the classics; in philanthropy 
an opponent of capital punishment and of 
slavery, yet a believer in the most drastic 
measures to stamp out the yellow fever; 
in medicine a pioneer in psychiatry, yet the 
originator of a special phrenology. The 
dual nature of the man is outwardly shown 


in his portrait, which represents him in a 
pensive yet self-conscious attitude, his head 
in his hands, but one eye cocked on the 
observer. 


In the Three Lectures upon Animal 
Life, Rush enlarged upon the opinion— 
though he did not claim to have orig- 
inated it—“that every part of the human 
body is endowed with sensibility; that 
it is a unit, a simple and indivisible qual- 
ity of substance; and finally that life is 
the effect of certain stimuli acting upon 
the sensibility and excitability which are 
extended in different degrees over every 
external and internal part of the body.” 
“Should it be asked,” he says further on, 
“what is the peculiar organisation of 
matter which enables it to emit life when 
acted upon by stimuli, I answer ‘I do not 
know.’” In the Diseases of the Mind, 
a work fruitful in suggestion, he throws 
out the hint that crime is often the result 
of disease. Cure the disease and you 
have reformed the criminal. And, in 
the same work, he comes very close to 
the modern notion of a dual personality 
by setting forth, as it were in anticipa- 
tion, a new theory of the nerve-tract. 
Rush was freakish, superficial, and some- 
times self-contradictory, yet none the less 
he has genuine achievement to his credit. 
His influence was very great, especially 
in the South, the last stronghold of ma- 
terialism, whence it was expelled by 
realism. 

In the fifth and final book Dr. Riley 
treats of realism, which, as he says, had 
the distinction of being considered by 
many as pre-eminently the American 
philosophy. Just as deism was a revolt 
against the cold and gloom of Puritan 
thought, so realism shook the dry bones 
of materialism and swept them ignomini- 
ously away. Realism, the doctrine of the 
objective reality of the external world, 
the philosophy of common sense, “was in 
harmony with the practical note of the 
country; it was also an aid to faith, a 
safeguard to morality as against the 
skepticism of Hume and the atheism of 
the Voltairians.” Scotch in origin, it 
moved like a “kind of intellectual glacier” 
through the Middle States and into the 
South, grinding out all opposition. The 
source of its strength was Presbyterian- 
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ism, and its cor cordium was at Princeton. 
Realism, however, was unprogrtessive, 
“rationalistic only within the fixed lim- 
its of respectability,” and intolerant of 
other systems. John Witherspoon, who 
became president of Princeton in 1768, 
was a typical realist, a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, a fierce contro- 
versialist, “a man of reasoning make,” 
as President Stiles of Yale shrewdly re- 
marked, “but of no great philosophical 
learning.” 

At the end of all there came transcen- 
dentalism, of which only a mention is 
made by Dr. Riley, since it lies beyond 
the period of the early schools. In sharp 
contrast to its predecessor, transcenden- 
talism was “essentially a native growth.” 
It was progressive and was tolerant of 
other systems, so much so that even with 
some of its best-known advocates, like 
3ronson Alcott, it became the most 
bizarre of philosophic patchwork. “Thus, 
it took from the Puritans their individ- 
ualism, from the deists their arguments 
for design, from the idealists their phe- 
nomenalism, from the materialists their 
dynamic conception of the universe, 
from the realists their doctrine of im- 
mediate intuitions.” So, whether we 
consider transcendentalism as the com- 
ing American philosophy or not, it fur- 
nishes at least a convenient epitome with 
which to close the history of the early 
schools. 

We may note in passing a few slips in 
proof-reading, especially of Latin words, 
such as naturale (p. 28), vis imertia 
(p. 435), and a fondness for somewhat 
unusual compound forms, as for ex- 
ample, “explicated” (frequently), “‘con- 
vincements” (p. 8), and “independency” 
(p. 296). Dr. Riley’s acuteness, and per- 
haps we may say cleverness, make him 
yield at times to the temptation to assume 
a somewhat superior air and to become 
an exponent of what Mr. Howells has 
called “the principle which sniffs.” On 
the other hand, we could scarcely say 
too much of the untiring industry, the 
clear thought, and the felicity of presen- 
tation which together make the whole 
book so very admirable and even mem- 
orable a treatise. 


Harry Thurston Peck. 





II 
A VoLuME or Essays* 


American critical essays are pervade: 
by a conscientious determination to sct 
the reader right. Their secret ideal is 
a man cornered and compelled to learn, 
learn. Between the lines one reads, “You 
are mistaken, sir, in most of your opin 
ions. What I am saying will improve 
your mind. So stop that whittling and 
look me in the eye.” The essay craft 
has advanced recently in many ways. 
The general level is higher than it was. 
They say the general level of almost 
everything is higher. Novels are on thx 
whole better written; average wages ar 
higher; $3 will buy a better pair of 
trousers. The general level seems to 
be getting much the best of it as tin 
goes on. QOur essays are models of 
generality and levelness and we shoul: 
welcome even a disagreeable surprise. It 
would be pleasant to know that now and 
then an American essay-writer went 
mad, as a sign of present activity and a 
promise of future results. A mad and 
perhaps dangerous American essayist 
who forgot the English classics in his 
frenzy, forgot to call people to their liter 
ary duty, didn’t mention culture or d 
plore mobs, an untamed deviating 
creature that thought for himself and 
looked through his eyes instead of his 
memory, might be an awful, but woul: 
certainly be an interesting, object, and 
in the long run might tend to enlarge the 
circle of sanity, which is one of the pur 
poses of literature. But if our essays are 
too far on the safe side of everything, 
there is little else to be said against them 
They are neat and trim, well-educated, 
hard, bright, dutiful little forms of ad 
monition. They are part of our literary) 
heritage coming by way of Boston from 
ancestral British reviews, which to this 
day abound in the same benevolent but 
somewhat obtrusive instructiveness. 

This teaching quality is to be found 
in one of the best of these recent vol 
umes, The New American Type and 
Other Essays, by Henry D. Sedgwick, 

*The New American Type and Other Es 
says. By Henry D. Sedgwick. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
1908. Pp. 343. 
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but in widely varying degrees. The 
essay on “American Colleges,” for ex- 
ample, is positively college-presidential 
with its roll of vague, smooth sentences 
about “high ideals” and “low ideals” and 
cannot be read without a sense of frock- 
coat, sing-song, throat-clearing, water- 
sipping and “Gentlemen of the Alumni, 
we are gathered here.” It begins with 
the definition of a college. Then comes 
the relation of the college to life. This 
brings us to the question, What are the 
worthy things in life? There are seven 
of these ideals, such as being holy, being 
heroic, being wise, and so forth. Then 
each of the seven ideals, under its re- 
spective heading, is complimented in the 
most general terms imaginable. “A 
high personality is the first requisite in a 
teacher.” “It is, I admit, difficult to say 
where the practical should end and the 
ideal begin. Perhaps the two ought to 
be more interpenetrated with each other 
than they commonly appear to be.” 
“Honour is taught by the companionship, 
the standards, the ideals, the talk, the 
actions of honourable men.” The paper 
is a- tissue of just such sentences and 
ought not to have been printed—ought 
not even to have been spoken, unless pre- 
ceded by a long and fearful dinner with 
classmates. Having over-eaten, over- 
drunk, in a fallen state of gregarious 
animalism, we may look up to mere bald 
praise of goodness as opposed to bad- 
ness, but in moments of sober isolation 
we know it for the common cant of 
American education, the counterpart on 
the “higher plane” to what on the lower 
is known as buncombe. If concrete facts 
cannot be mentioned, there must at least 
be concrete images. To serve any pur- 
pose whatever such a defence of “ideal- 
ism” in education should either cause 
libel suits or be set to music. Curious 
illusion of American moral advisers that 
man is a beast for the lack of generalities 
sounding in his ear; and it seems the 
more strange in the.writer of the fol- 
lowing passage, which is taken from the 
essay on “Certain Aspects of America,” 
printed in this same volume: 





Let us consider matters ‘which concern 
the emotions, religion, or poetry; matters 
which, in order to attain the highest excel- 
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lence, require passion. Now, passion is 
only possible when vital energy is thrown 
into emotion, and, as we have other uses 
for our vital energy, we find ourselves face 
to face with a dilemma: either to make up 
our minds to let our religion and our poetry 
—and all our emotional life—be without 
passion, or else to use a makeshift in its 
stead. What course have we chosen? Look 
at our religion; read our poetry; witness 
our national joy expressed in papier maché 
arches and Dewey celebrations, our national 
grief vented in proclamations and exag- 
geration. We have not boldness enough 
to throw overboard our inherited respect 
for passion, and to proclaim it unnecessary 
in religion and poetry, in grief and joy; and 
so we cast about for a makeshift, and adopt 
a conventional sentimentality, we mimic the 
expressions of passion (as in tableaux an 
actor poses for Laocoén), and combine a 
sincere desire to ape accurately with an 
honest enjoyment in the occupation. Our 
conventional sentimentality is the conse- 
quence of economy of vital energy in our 
emotional life in order that we may con- 
centrate all our powers in our industrial 
life. 


This indicates quite clearly the spirit 
of his essay on “American Colleges,” al- 
though when he wrote the latter paper 
he had not the excuse of being mainly 
interested in manufactures. 

On the other fiand, in his paper on 
Mrs. Wharton, as in previous essays on 
literary subjects, he moves far more 
freely and cares much less for pedagogi- 
cal results, and such pedagogy as there 
is is all for Mrs. Wharton, whom he 
greatly admires and would like to im- 
prove, and not at all for us and for our 
children. He is a hard task-master for 
Mrs. Wharton, however, and she may 
think he asks too much. It will discour- 
age her to learn what she has to go 
through before she writes again about 
gardens: 


One may talk with landscape gardeners 
by the hour about prospects, middle dis- 
tances, reaches, effects, about lines of box, 
parallels of sweet peas. clumps of viburnum, 
about the values of an axis and of straight 
lines, about the etiquette of gravelled paths 
and the massing of afternoon shadows; but 
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the trowel and a broken back, the pruning 
hook and dazzled eyes, the vendetta with 
the slug, the rich, creative fragrance of 
manure, the heat and sweat of noon, dirty 
hands—with these indispensables to the love 
and knowledge of gardens Mrs. Wharton 
betrays no acquaintance. 


Would not the imagination do for 
some of this? Might not one write justly 
of the broken back without having it? 
And, after all, this active garden course 
might in no wise improve her style. The 
present reviewer dug potatoes once, dug 
them with earnestness and perspiration, 
clave several of them with his flashing 
hoe, and who shall say they were not 
nobly won? But never yet has he been 
eloquent about them, and his literary 
style is as you see it now. 

Taking the volume as a whole, it is 
typical of the better class of American 
essay writers. Taking the literary essays 
alone, they are on the same level as his 
previous writings in this field—that is to 
say, they are well conceived and well ex- 
pressed, unmistakably genuine in their 
appreciation, and discerning. They are 
agreeably above the general level. 


F, M. Colby. 


III 


Huco MUNSTERBERG’s “ON THE 
WITNEss STAND”* 


The scientist who undertakes to put 
the result of his investigations into pop- 
ular form essays a difficult, ungrateful 
and dangerous task. Difficult because 
he must be entertaining as well as in- 
structive; ungrateful because no matter 
how painstaking he may be, he is almost 
certain to be misquoted and misunder- 
stood; and dangerous because careless 
readers are apt to jump to ill-founded 
and injurious conclusions. This is espe- 
cially true of any work of a psychological 
character, which demands an immense 
amount of explanation, invites misinterpre- 
tation at every turn and inclines untrained 
minds to unhealthy introspections. Thus 

*On the Witness Stand. By Hugo 


Miinsterberg. New York: The McClure 
Company. 


it is not at all surprising that Professor 
Munsterberg’s guarded expositions of his 
laboratory experiments with witnesses 
have been distorted into scare-headline 
statements that he has solved the secrets 
of the soul and that he has evolved a 
process by which the truth or falsity of 
all testimony can be determined with 
scientific accuracy. Of course, this is 
sensational nonsense, and equally of 
course the distinguished author has made 
no such preposterous claim. Neverthe 
less his work has suffered at the hands 
of vulgar and ignorant exaggerators, 
and this has undoubtedly prejudiced 
the more intelligent part of the com 
munity and deterred it from giving to 
his interesting experiments and theories 
the attention which they unquestionably 
deserve. 

In the main Professor Miinsterberg’s 
message is for the legal fraternity, but it 
must be confessed that his attitude 
toward the members of that profession 
is not calculated to inspire his audience 
with confidence. His opening chapters 
are devoted to demonstrating that very 
few men can correctly report what they 
see.or hear, and he details numerous ex- 
periments which show that practically no 
two people see or hear precisely alike. 
The learned author, however, falls into a 
strange error when he states that the sub- 
jects of his experiments were “highl) 
trained, careful observers,” for he himself 
tells us that they were college students. 
It is extremely doubtful if half a dozen 
trained observers could be found among 
all the students of a great university. It 
is utterly impossible that he could have 
assembled “several hundred” possessing 
the qualifications he claims for them. 
Such men are rare in any walk of life, 
and if the truth of the writer’s initial 
proposition depended upon his assump 
tion in regard to his witnesses his ex- 
periments would be worthless. But the 
fact that human memory and observation 
are extremely fallible does not demand 
any such test. It is a matter of common 
knowledge. Indeed, after encumbering 
fifty-eight pages with cumulative evi- 
dence of this universally recognised fact, 
he states that “Every one knows the almost 
unlimited individual differences in the 
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power of correct observation and judg- 
ment.” This being so, his preceding 
pages seem superfluous. But Professor 
Munsterberg apparently believes that 
those having business with the courts are 
not so well informed as the rest of the 
world, and it is evidently for their benefit 
that he multiplies examples. “The con- 
fidence in the reliability of memory is 
so general,” he says, referring presum- 
ably to this benighted class, “that the 
suspicion of memory illusions evidently 
plays a small réle in the mind of the 
juryman, and even the cross-examining 
lawyer is mostly dominated by the idea 
that a false statement is the product of 
intentional falsehood,” 

It is rather severe on the legal pro- 
fession to deny its members even a slight 
familiarity with facts which every child 
should know, but the author is remorse- 
less. “Still another phenomenon is fairly 
familiar to every one, and only the courts 
have not yet discovered it,” he asserts. 
This is the phenomenon that there are 
different types of memory. “But no one,” 
he says, “on the witness stand is to-day 
examined to ascertain in what directions 
his memory is probably trustworthy.” 

With these statements before him any 
one at all familiar with trial work in the 
courts will readily credit the author’s 
confession that he himself is not a trained 
observer, for examinations to test the 
memory of witnesses are daily occur- 
rences in every court in this country. 
Surely the professor must have seen the 
“watch test” in the court room, of at least 
have heard of it. If not he would do 
well to add it to his repertoire. The wit- 
ness subjected to this test is usually some 
cock-sure, positive fellow who boasts that 
it is impossible for him to have made a 
mistake in his testimony or to have un- 
wittingly falsified. The cross-examiner 
having thus given the victim plenty of 
rope, proceeds to ask him how long he 
has owned the watch he is carrying, 
makes him state about how many times 
a day he looks at it, and establishes the 
fact that he sees it perhaps more often 
than any other object. Then he asks to 
look at the time-piece, and exhibiting it 
to the jury, questions the owner as to 
its face. What sort of hands and numer- 
als has it? What words appear on it? 


Where is the second hand located? Will 
he indicate on a piece of paper the hour 
marks exactly as they appear on the 
watch? etc. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the witness goes absolutely to 
pieces under this test, and any one who 
believes he can respond to it has only to 
try the experiment on himself. 

This is merely one of many similar 
memory tests known to all lawyers and 
it is almost incredible that a writer on 
this subject should be ignorant of such 
familiar court-room tactics and be wholly 
unaware of the important part which a 
knowledge of psychology plays in the 
equipment of even the tyro advocate. 
Even if he has not had time to inform 
himself at first hand, the most superficial 
study of The Art of Cross-Examination 
would have saved him from blundering 


in this way, and it is unfortunate that. 


his work should be marred by such lack 
of preparation. 

These unsatisfactory initial chapters 
are, however, largely redeemed by the re- 
maining portion of the book. In this 
he develops The Detection of Crime, 
Untrue Confessions, Suggestions in 
Court, and Hypnotism and Crime, and 
on every page there is much to interest 
the general public and the legal world. 
Most helpful and suggestive of all is the 
concluding chapter on The Prevention 
of Crime, and here the writer’s high pur- 
pose and scholarly attainments appeal to 
the: respect and admiration of all who 
are interested in criminology, and espe- 
cially those who believe that our prison 
system is a reproach to our civilisation 
and a menace to the whole common- 
wealth. The day cannot be far distant 
when American juries will refuse to 
credit confessions extorted by the “third 
degree” methods of the police—at least 
one acquittal has already been recorded 
in this country in the face of such testi- 
mony—and sooner or later society will 
surely protect itself against crime much 
as it does against disease. For the ad- 
vancement of that reform the investiga- 
tions of such scientists as Professor 
Miinsterberg are invaluable, .and his 
humane suggestions merit the consid- 
eration of all thoughtful men, 


Frederick Trevor Hiil. 
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IV 


CHARLES RANN KENNEDY’S “THE SErR- 
VANT IN THE Hovuse’’* 


When an idea, after having been thor- 
oughly threshed out elsewhere, makes its 
appearance on the stage, it is very likely 
to be regarded as startling in its novelty. 
This has been particularly the case with 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s The Servant in 
the House, which was first played at the 
Savoy Theatre in New York on the after- 
noon of March 234d last, before an invited 
audience that was almost semi-profes- 
sional and which has since caused so 
much discussion that it has been thought 
worth while to bring it out in book form. 
The great majority of those who have 
seen it have taken no offence at the play. 
There are others, it must be said, who 
found it somewhat irreverent as a whole, 
who, from the purely critical standpoint, 
considered an entire act utterly super- 
fluous, and who regarded the speech of 
the drain digger in the last act as un- 
necessarily unpleasant. The one point 
upon which every one seems to be of the 
same mind is that the much-discussed 
allusion to a certain “giver of libraries” 
is entirely out of keeping with the alle- 
gorical nature of the main idea. 

The action of the play takes place in 
the vicarage of the Rev. William Smythe. 
The vicar is awaiting the arrival of two 
visitors, the famous Bishop of Benares, 
his own brother, and the Most Rev. 
James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, the Lord 
Bishop of Lancashire, a brother of the 
vicar’s wife. Manson, a butler, has just 
arrived from India and has begun service. 
He wears the costume of the East and 
bears a striking resemblance to Christ. He 
is, of course, the awaited brother, the 
Bishop of Benares, although the char- 
acters in the play are not supposed to 
know that until the last act. There comes 
to the vicar the news that he is to re- 
ceive the visit of another brother, an 
outcast, a drain digger, who has come 
to clean the church drains. This brother 
arrives a short time before the Bishop 
of Lancashire, and the shortsightedness 
of the latter leads him to mistake the 


*The Servant in the House. By Charles 
Rann Kennedy. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


labourer for the vicar, and Manson, the 
butler, for the Bishop of Benares. This 
is the most striking and vigorous scene 
of the play, and in the stage presentation 
it is admirably acted. 

Rogers, the “buttons,” ushers in James Pon 
sonby Makeshyfte, D.D., the Most Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Lancashire. He looks his 
name, his goggles and car-trumpet lending a 
beautiful perfection to the resemblance. 

Manson has risen. Bob, imperturbable, dis 
cusses sossingers. Rogers, with a last excru 
ciation of his ailment, vanishes. 

The Most Reverend Father in God stands 
blinking for recognition. Pained at the non 
fulfillment of this worthy expectation, | 
moves—a little blindly—towards the tabl 
Here he encounters the opbugnant back of th 
voracious Robert, who grows quite annoyed 
Indeed, he as good as says so. 

Bos: ’Ere, where ye comin’ to? 

BisHop (peering closely into his face, thi 
other edging away): Ah! Mr. Smythe, or | 
am mistaken. 

Bos: Smith’s my name! Don’t you call m« 
Smythe! 

BisHop: My dear sir, don’t mention it; my 
sister has explained everything. I bear you no 
grudge—none whatever! 

Bos: What's the silly ole josser jawin’ 
abaht now? 

BisHop: But I perceive that I have—er 
(sniffing) disturbed you at your morning meal 

Bos (with conviction): You ’av’ that! 

Bisuop: Eh? 

Bos (louder): I say, you ’av’! 

Bisuop (fixing his ear-trumpet): Just once 
more. 

Bos: Oh, Moses! (Roaring, and indicating 
his breakfast.) You ’av’, blarst you! 

Bisuop (mistaking the gesticulation) : Thank 
you, you are very kind, I think I will. I could 
get nothing on the journey but a cup of coffee 
and a bun. 

(He sits at the table without ever having 
perceived Manson, who has nevertheless been 
serving him.) 

Bos: Yus, you look as if you fed on buns! 

Throughout the play, the audience will un- 
derstand where the Bishop does, and when he 
does not, hear, by his use or non-use of the 
ear-trumpet. Perhaps the reader will be good 
enough to imagine these occasions for himself, 
as he may have observed a reluctance on the 
part of the author to encumber the text with 
Stage directions. 























BisHop (cating—and at the same time ad- 
dressing the be-cassocked Robert): And you 
must not think on account of the little coolness 
between us, that I have not followed your 
career with great interest—very great interest! 
Your scholastic achievements have been most 
praiseworthy—especially under the unfortunate 
circumstances. Although, by the way, I can- 
not at all agree with your gloss on Romans 
fourteen, twenty-three. Katakekritai either 
means damned or nothing at all. 

Bos (gesticulating): It was ’im as said 
damned! 

BisHop: No, no, sir; it is perfectly inde- 
fensible! 

Bos: I'll use what langwidge I like! 

BisHop (warming): You said katakekritai. 

Bos: I never did, J tek my oath! 

BisHor: My dear sir, I learned my Greek 
at Shrewsbury, before you were born! Don’t 
argue, sir! 

308: Oo is argufying? Talking to me 
about yer Katama-what-d’you-call-it ! 

Bisnop: We had better drop the subject! 
Boeotian! After all, it is not precisely the mat- 
ter which has brought us together. And that 
reminds me (trumpet), has he come yet? 

Bos: Oo? 

Bisuorp: Your brother, of course. 

Bos: My brother! Oh, you'll see ’tm soon 
enough ! 

Bisnor: I gather from your remark that 
he has not arrived yet. Good! The fact is, I 
should like a preliminary discussion with your- 
self, before meeting your illustrious brother. 

Bos: Then you'd better look slippy! 

Bisuor: I beg your pardon? 

Bos: Go on, you ’eard. 

Bisuor: Of course, the financial undertak- 
ing is considerable. It’s not like an investment, 
‘where there is some reasonable hope of a re- 
turn; it’s merely a matter of charity! The 
money’s—gone, so to speak. 

Bos: Yus, I’ve noticed that about money, 
myself. 

Bisuop: At the same time, I should like 
my name to be associated with your brother’s, 
in so worthy an enterprise. 

Bos (midly sarcastic): You don’t say! 

Bisnop: And then again, I trust—I say I 
trust—I am not impervious to the more sacred 
obligations involved; but 

Bos: I allus notice that sort of ‘igh talk 
ends with a “but.” 

Bisnop: Naturally, I should like to learn a 
little, beforehand, of your brother’s views. 
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From what I gather, they are not altogether 
likely to coincide with my own, Of course, he 
is an idealist, a dreamer. Now, under these 
circumstances, perhaps 

Eh, what—Oh! Bless my soul! 

(Manson has been offering him bread for 
some time. He has just tumbled to the fact of 
his presence. They rise.) 

My—my brother from Benares, I presume? 

Bos: What, my pal, ’is brother! Oh, Je- 
‘oshaphat ! 

BisHop: Ten thousand pardons! Really, my 
eyesight is deplorable! Delighted to meet you! 
I was just observing to our charming host that 
—er—huimph 

Bless me! Now what was I—— 

Manson: Something about your sacred ob- 
ligations, I believe. 

Bisuor: May I trouble you again? 

(Manson gravely fixes the ear-trumpet in his 
ear.) 

Bos: That's right; stick the damned thing 
in ’is ear-’ole, comride ! 

MANSON (through the trumpet): Your sa- 
cred obligations. 

Bisuorp: Precisely, precisely! Er—shall we 
sit? 

(They do so. The Bisho» looks to Manson 
to begin. Manson failing him, the spirit begins 
to work within himself.) 

Well—er—speaking of that, of course, my 
dearly beloved brother, I feel very seriously on 
the matter, very seriously—as I am sure you 
do. The restoration of a church is a tremen- 
dovs, an overwhelming responsibility. To 
begin with, it—it costs quite a lot. Doesn't 
it? 

Manson: It does—quite a lot. 

BisHop: H’m, yes—yes! You mentioned 
sacred obligations just now, and I think that 
on the whole I am inclined to agree with you. 
It is an admirable way of putting it. We must 
awaken people to a sense of their sacred obli- 
gations. This is a work in which everybody 
can do something: the rich man can give of 
the abundance with which it has pleased Provi- 
dence specially to favour him. The poor man, 
with his slender savings, need have no fear 
for the poverty of his gift—let him give all, it 
will be accepted. Those of us, who, like your- 
self, my dear brother—and I say it in all 
modesty, perhaps myself—are in possession of 
the endowments of learning, of influence, of 
authority—we can lend our names to the good 
work. As you say so very beautifully: sacred 
obligations. By the way, I don’t think I quite 
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caught your views as to the probable cost. Eh, 
what do you think? 

Manson: I think that should depend upon 
the obligations, and then, of course, the sacred- 
ness might count for something. 

BisHuop:. Yes, yes, we've discussed all that. 
But bringing it down to a practical basis: how 
much could we manage with? 

Manson: What do you say to—everything 
you have? 

BisHop: My dear sir, I'm not talking about 
myself ! 

Manson: Well—everything the others have? 

Bisnopr: My dear sir, they’re not fools! Do 
discuss the matter like a man of the world! 

MANSON: God's not watching, let’s give as 
little, and grab as much as we can! 

BisuHop: S-sh! My dear brother! Remem- 
ber who’s present! (H@ glances toward Bob.) 
However (coughs), we will return to this 
later. I begin to understand you. 

Bos: Yus. You think you do! 

Bisnop: At the same time, I do think we 
ought to come to some general understanding ; 
we must count the cost. Now, from all ac- 
counts, you have had some. experience in 
church-building out in India—not that I think 
the extravagance for which you are credited 
would be either possible or desirable in this 
country—oh, no! Thank God, we know how 
to worship in spirit and in truth, without the 
aid of expensive buildings! However, I should 
like to hear your views. How did you man- 
age it? 

Manson: Sacrifice. 

Bisnop: Of course, of course; but prac- 
tically. They say it’s an enormous concern! 

Manson: So it is. 

Bisuop: Well, what would such an estab- 
lishment as that represent? In round numbers, 
now? 

Manson (calmly): Numberless millions. 

Bisuop: Numberless mil—! (He drops his 
fork.) My dear sir, absurd! Why the place 
must be a palace—fit for a king! 

Manson: It is. 

Bisuop: Do you mean to tell me that one 
man alone, on his own naked credit, could 
obtain numberless millions for such an object 
as that? How could he possibly get them to- 
gether? 

Manson: They came freely from every 
quarter of the world. 

Bisuop: On the security of your own name 
alone? 

Manson: No other, I assure you. 


Bisuop: For heaven's sake, tell me all about 
it. What sort of a place is it? 

MANSON (seriously): Are you quite sure 
you can hear? 

Bisuop:~~Perhaps your voice is not quite so 
clear as it was. However (he wipes the inside 
of the ear-trumpet, and fixes it afresh), now! 
Tell me about your church. 

(During the following speech, the Bishop is 
occupied with his own thoughts; after the first 
few words, he makes no attempt at listening; 
indeed, the trumpet goes down to the table 
again in no time. On the other hand, Bob, at 
first apathetic, gradually awakens to the keen- 
est interest in what Manson says.) 

MANSON (very simply): I am afraid you 
may not consider it an altogether substantial 
concern. It has to be seen in a certain way, 
under certain conditions. Some people never 
see it at all. You must understand, this is no 
dead pile of stones and unmeaning timber. /t 
is a living thing. 

BisHor (in a hoarse whisper, self-en 
grossed): Numberless millions! 

Manson: When you enter it, you hear a 
sound—a sound as of some mighty poem 
chanted. Listen long enough, and you will 
learn that it is made up of the beating of 
human hearts, of the nameless music of men’s 
souls—that is, if you have ears. If you have 
eyes, you will presently see the church itself— 
a looming mystery of many shapes and shad- 
ows, leaping sheer from floor to dome. The 
work of no ordinary builder! 

Bisuor (trumpet down): On the security 
of one man’s name! 

Manson: The pillars of it go up like the 
brawny trunks of heroes: the sweet human 
flesh of men and women is molded about its 
bulwarks, strong, impregnable: the faces of 
little children laugh out from every corner- 
stone: the terrible spans and arches of it are 
the joined hands of comrades; and up in the 
heights and spaces, there are inscribed the 
numberless musings of all the dreamers of the 
world. It is yet building—building and built 
upon. Sometimes the work goes forward in 
deep darkness: sometimes in blinding light: 
now beneath the burden of unutterable an 
guish: now to the tune of a great laughter and 
heroic shoutings like the cry of thunder. 
(Softer.) Sometimes, in the silence of the 
night-time, one may hear the tiny hammerings 
of the comrades at work up in the dome—the 
comrades that have climbed ahead. 

(There is a short silence, broken only by th. 




















champing jaws of the Bishop, who has re- 
sumed his sausages. Bob speaks first.) 

Bos (slowly): 1 think I begin to under- 
stand you, comride, especially that bit 
abaht— (his eyes stray upward.) Humph! 
I’m only an ’og! S’pose there’s no drain- 
‘ands wanted in that there church o’ 
yours? 

Manson: Drains are a very important 
question there at present. 

Bos: Why, I'd be cussing over every 
stinkin’ pipe I laid. 

Manson: I should make that a condition, 
comrade. 

Bos (rising, he pulls off the cassock; goes 
to fire for his coat; returns; drags it on): I 
don't know! Things ’av’ got in a bit of a 
muck with me! I’m rather like a drain-pipe 
myself. (With sudden inspiration) There's 
one thing I can do! 

Manson: What's that? 

Bos: Renahnce ole Beelzebub an’ all ’is 
bloomin’ wirks! And us that brarss-band! 
(Ie alludes to the ear-trumpet. Manson obey- 
ing, Bob jabs it into the ear of the Bishop, who 
seems quite surprised.) ’Ere! ’Av’ you ever 
‘eard of ’ell? 

Bisnop: Of what? 

son: "EIl. (Spelling); H, E, double L. 

Bisnor: Well, my dear sir, I ought to! 

son: Then go there! Aymen. No, I'll go 
an’ ‘av’ a look at our Bill’s drains, damn ’is 
eyes! 

(He goes out through the main door.) 

Bisnop: The scoundrel! Did you hear 
what he said? I shall certainly report him to 
his Bishop! 

Manson: I don’t think I should. His 
3ishop doesn’t mind a little plain speech now 
and again. 

Bisnop: A little plain speech! Do you 
think it’s right for a clergyman to—to direct 
me to perdition? 

Manson: I think you are making a mis- 
take; the man who gave you your direction is 
not a clergyman. He’s a scavenger. 

Bisuop: A scavenger! 

Manson: . Yes—looks after drains. 

Bisnop: Do you mean to tell me that I’ve 
been sitting down to breakfast with a common 
working-man ? 

Manson: Yes; have you never done that 
before? . 

Bisnor: My dear sir, whatever do you take 
me for? 

Manson: A Bishop of God’s church. 
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Bisuor: Precisely! Is it your custom to 
breakfast with working-men? 

Manson: Every morning. You see, I’m 
not prejudiced; I was one myself once. 

Bisnorp: You? 

Manson: Yes—a long time ago, though; 
people have forgotten. 

Bisuop: But my dear brother, I am per- 
fectly sure you never told people to go to—— 

Manson: Oh _ yes, quite frequently; it 
would shock you to learn the language I really 
did use. Perhaps under the circumstances, it 
might be advisable to drop the subject at this 
point. 

Bisuoe (emphatically): I most certainly 
agree with you there! After all, it is a digression 
from the purpose for which we are here! Let 
me see, then; where were we? Oh, yes, I re- 
member—although, by the way, it was very 
ill-advised of you to speak your mind so openly 
in that man’s presence! However, to resume 
our—how shall I call it ?—our—little misunder- 
standing, eh? 

Manson: That describes it most accurately. 

Bisuop: Now, you said, Let's give as little 
and grab as much as we can. Of course, that 
is a playful way of putting it; but between our- 
selves, it expresses my sentiments exactly. 

Manson: I knew that when I said it. 

Bisuop (delighted): My dear brother, your 
comprehension makes my heart warm. I trust 
our relations may always remain as warm. 

Manson: Oh, warmer, warmer. 

BisHor: Very well then, to business! I tell 
you candidly, I agree with you, that there is no 
necessity for sinking anything of our own in 
the concern; nothing ever comes of that sort 
of reckless generosity! If people want a 
church, let them make some sacrifice for it! 
Why should we do anything? I am sure you 
will appreciate my candour? 

Manson: At its full value. Go on. 

Bisuop: At the same time, there is no rea- 
son why we should throw cold water upon the 
subject. On the contrary, we might promote 
it, encourage it, even lend it the influence of 
our patronage and our names. But on one 
understanding ! 

Manson: And that? 

Bisnop: That it is extended—imperialised, 
so to speak; that it is made the vehicle of a 
much vaster, of a much more momentous proj- 
ect behind it. 

Manson: You interest me intensely. Ex- 
plain. 

Bisuorp: I will. (He looks around to as- 
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sure himself that they are alone.) There is 
in existence a society—a very influential so- 
ciety, in which I happen to have an interest— 
very great interest. H’m! I am one of the 
directors. I may say that it is already very 
well established financially; but it is always 
open to consider the—extension of its influence 
in that way. 

Manson: And the name of the society? 

BisuHor: Rather long; but I trust explicit. 
It is called The Society for the Promotion and 
Preservation of Emoluments for the Higher 
Clergy. 

Manson: I do not seem to have heard it 
named before. 

BisuHor: Well, no; its movements have al- 
ways been characterised by a certain modesty. 
It is an invisible society, so to speak; but I 
can assure you its principles are very clearly 
understood—among the parties most concerned. 

Manson: And your project? 

Bisuor: Affiliate the subsidiary question of 
the building of the church with the larger in- 
terests of the society. 

Manson: Yes, but since people have al- 
ready refused to subscribe to the more trivial 
project 

BisHop: They have not been properly ap- 
proached. My dear sir, in order to awaken 
public generosity, it is necessary to act like 
men of the world; we must have names. Peo- 
ple will subscribe to any amount if you can 
only get the right names. That is where -you 
come in. 








Manson: I! Do you propose to place my 
name at the head of your prospectus? 

BisHop: My dear sir, invaluable! Didn't 
you say yourself that you brought in number- 
less millions, on your own credit, out there in 
India? Why shouldn't you do the same in 
England? Think of your reputation, your 
achievements, your name for sanctity—not a 
word, sir, 1 mean it! Why, there’s no end to 
the amount it would bring in: it would mean 
billions! Well, what do you say? 

Manson (slowly): Let us clearly under- 
stand one another. I am to lend you my name 
—just my name—and you are to do all the 
rest. 

BisHop (quickly): Oh, yes; I'd rather you 
kept out of the business negotiations ! 

Manson: It is rather a dangerous name to 
play with! 

Bisnop: I take that responsibility entirely 
upon myself! 

Manson: And when all’s over and done 


with, what are we going to gain out of the 


transaction ? 


Bisuorp: We shall have to come to some 


private settlement between ourselves. 

Manson: When? 

Bisuor: Oh, hereafter. 

Manson: Hereafter, then. 

(Enter Auntie and-Vicar by door to right.) 

Aunt (off): Leave him to me, William! 
I'll soon settle the matter! (Entering.) Thx 
man must be possessed of,some evil spirit! 
Why—it’s my brother James! 

(Manson has risen, and is now the butle) 
once more. He speaks into the ear-trumpet.) 

Manson: Your sister and the Vicar, my 
lord. 

Bisnor (behind table, rising): Ah! Well, 
Martha! No, no, no, if you please. (HH: 
restrains her approach.) Observe the retribu 
tion of an unchastened will—you have never 
seen my face for sixteen years! However, lik« 
a cloud, I blot out your transgressions from 
this hour! And, so this is your husband? Not 
a word, sir; not a single word !—the sausages 
were delicious, and your place has been most 
agreeably occupied by your brother! 

Vicar: My brother! Then you— What 
do you mean? 

BisHop (testily): I mean what I say, sir! 
Your brother, my brother, our good brother 
here of course, our Oriental brother. 

Aunt: James, you are making a mistake; 
this is our new butler—our Indian butler. 

Bisnop: Your Indian—WHAT? 

(He stands cogitating horribly until the end 
of the act, facing towards Manson.) 

Aunt: What has made him like this? He 
seems possessed ! 

Manson: He is! I have just been having 
some trouble with another devil, Ma’am. 


Aunt: Meaning, of course— What has 
become of him? 

MANSON (with his eye): He is cast out 
forever. 


Aunt: Where is he now? 

Manson: He walks through dry places 
seeking—(he probes her soul)—other habita 
tions. 

Aunt: Manson! This is your doing! Oh, 
you have saved us! 

Manson: I am trying to, Ma’am; but God 
knows, you make it rather difficult! 

(A change comes over her face as the cur- 
tain slowly falls.) 

END OF THE SECOND Act 
Beverly Stark. 
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V 
Miss Rives’s “THE GOLDEN Rosr”’* 


It must be hard for an author who has 
begun his career with one freakishly suc- 
cessful work to have all his subsequent 
writings judged by reference to that 
single effort. The phenomenon is not, 
however, uncommon. Mr, Hichens has 
but lately purged himself of the recollec- 
tion of The Green Carnation; Mr. Hope 
and Mr. Davis have suffered in the same 
way. The lady whose name still appears, 
on the title-page of her latest book, as 
Amélie Rives, might pour out books as 
fast as the presses could print them; she 
would still be known as the author of The 
Quick and the Dead. Perhaps it is un- 
just, but it is inevitable. 

Unjust, because that first book was 
chiefly remarkable for its unrestraint— 
the appalling frankness of ignorance, it 
seemed to many readers, even at the time. 
At least there was no blinking the frank- 
ness. Miss Rives blurted out things that 
we do not ordinarily discuss in polite 
literature. Otherwise it was but a medi- 
ocre work, with some signs of promise 
and little achievement. 

Since then Miss Rives has written 
more stories, and some verse. Doubtless 
she has learned something of life, and 
her frankness no longer bears the stamp 
of inexperience. But her distinguishing 
mark as a writer is still her extravagance. 
One can easily imagine that twenty years 
ago the unbridled emotionalism of The 
Golden Rose might have caused little less 
stir than did The Quick and the Dead. 
But in the time that has elapsed much 
water has flowed into New York Bay. 
We have learned the ways of the tribe of 
Marymaclane. We have enjoyed the 
spectacle of an Englishwoman of reputed 
respectability founding an ephemeral 
school of cheap pornography, and cross- 
ing the ocean to advertise her wares in 
person. No, we are not so easily shocked 
as we once were. 

The Golden Rose is the story of a 
woman who, having been married, does 
not believe in marriage. She is sur- 
passingly beautiful, and radiantly happy 


*The Golden Rose. By Amélie Rives. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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after her release from her brute of a 
husband. “I am the king’s daughter, all 
glorious within. It shines through,” she 
says modestly on page one. Naturally, 
when the proper personable young man 
happens along, she falls as violently in 
love with him as he with her. From the 
first they “understand each other.” Thus: 


All at once it seemed to him that they 
had ridden so before, through woods like 
these, through just such wandering, aro- 
matic airs. He saw the slim, white-clad 
figure at his side as something strangely 
familiar; even the knot of white phlox in her 
belt was part of it all—had bloomed there 
before. 

“Do you ever feel,” she said, turning sud- 
denly to him, “as though something had 
happened before—just the same thing, in 
just the same way?” 


Perhaps you have heard something like 
that before. Miss Rives sets it forth as 
though it were utterly new and strange. 
No one ever loved before as her lovers 
love. Meraud (the name echoes Maeter- 
linck) proclaims that her love is too holy, 
too ethereal, to be soiled by marriage. 
Hers is a love untouched by passion—to 
use the jargon of the code. The man, 
being likewise a fool—that is, an idealist 
—accepts the situation with ecstatic self- 
sacrifice. He leaves her for some months. 
When they meet again his love is dead. 
It has been unequal to the strain. The 
motto of the book is also its moral. 
“What the wind is to a bonfire and a 
match, absence is to love; it kindles a 
great passion and extinguishes a small 
one.” 

Miss Rives commands a lush and poetic 
diction. The book is keyed a good third 
above concert pitch. The lovers are 
afflicted with the fatal habit of easy quo- 
tation. Half their remarks require a 
double set of inverted commas. They 
quote the Bhagavad Gita and William 
Watson, Rémy de Gourmont and Walt 
Whitman—not always with the happiest 
results, as when Job is taxed with the 
saying: “All that a man hath will he give 
for his skin (sic).” There is talk of the 
celestial loves of Peter Ibbetsen and the 
Brushwood Boy, and more than a hint 
of mysticism. Hysteria is everywhere. 
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The strange part of the whole per- 
formance is that there is downright 
ability in it. The first half or two-thirds 
is a concoction of fantastic nonsense. 
But there are occasional flashes of intelli- 
gence, and real insight is shown in the 
study of Trafford’s state when he knows 
that his love is gone. And then there are 
some delicious representations of Negro 
character and manners+—for the scene is 
laid in Virginia. Unmistakably, Miss 
Rives has lived in Virginia. By all odds 
the best, truest character in this story of 
exalted love is a little pickaninny. Such 
is the irony of fate. 

Edward Clark Marsh. 


VI 
Harrison Ruopes’s “THE ADVENTURES 
oF CHARLES EpwArp’’* 


“How to be happy though married” 
would be a good descriptive sub-title for 
this little book. Those readers who have 
made the acquaintance of Charles Ed- 
ward in the magazines will welcome his 
reappearance in a book devoted entirely 
to his delightful exploits. Charles Ed- 
ward is as pleasing a person as one could 
meet in many a day. He has a most un- 
usual sense of humour, and a delight in 
the ludicrous and the unexpected which 
some of our younger artists and writers 
are fond of arrogating to themselves 
as a characteristic peculiar to genius. 
Charles Edward however, strange to re- 
late, is neither a poet nor a painter, but a 
young man with plenty of money and 
nothing to do but amuse himself. He 
does this in a manner that is as amusing 
to the reader as it probably is to himself. 
He is absolutely unconventional in his 
choice of pleasure, but we have an agree- 
able feeling all the while that his uncon- 
ventionality is quite spontaneous . 
and that it does not include carelessness 
or extravagance of attire. Also, Charles 
Edward’s agreeable position in the matter 
of money enables him to play the fairy 
prince at times and thus give an added 
zest to the delicious adventures that come 
his way. 


*The Adventures of Charles Edward. By 
Harrison Rhodes. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 
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Our suggestion for a sub-title is due to 
the fact that in the very first chapter of 
the book the engaging hero has the good 
fortune to find a wife who shares abso- 
lutely his.point of view toward life and 
the chance for adventure. Charles Ed- 
ward is very plausible and possible ; Lady 
Angela is equally delightful and the au- 
thor has made her appear very plausible. 
This is a sign of power on his part, for 
it certainly requires a considerable stretch 
of imagination to believe that the daugh- 
ter of an English earl could really pos- 
sess the sense of humour with which 
Lady Angela is so richly endowed. She 
is as unconventional as her husband and 
their partnership in the adventures makes 
the most delightful feature of them. 
Lady Angela, also, finds it possible to be 
unconventional despite clothing designed 
by leading sartorial artists, and only once 

. after a prolonged indulgence in 
the reading of manuscripts by unknown 
authors, . did Charles Edward be- 
gin to fear that he “might soon see her 
clad in a loose ‘artistic’ gown and heavily 
hung with bead chains.” 

This danger looms up in the chapter 
entitled “The Truth about Stephen 
Locke,” one of the most amusing adven- 
tures in the book. In this chapter the 
literary mental bent of the author leaks 
out, and while it is far and away the best 
thing in the book for the literary critic 
who enjoys a satire on his own business, 
it might not therefore be enjoyed any 
more by the general public than a half a 
dozen other bits. 

The escapade on the steps of the Cap- 
itol in Washington, by which Charles 
Edward and Lady Angela, working this 
time in opposition to one another, hold 
up the War Department, is very delight- 
ful. And the winning of an engagement 
from the noted actor Henry Trevelyan is 
also a little masterpiece. 

The chapters are each complete stories 
in themselves, something that makes the 
book particularly attractive for summer 
reading. But the arrangement of them 
is as excellent in its way as are the con- 
tents. We are led up from light amusing 
frivolity, through a deepening touch of 
sentiment, to the closing chapter “The 
Adventure, Junior,” which contains an 
appeal that will be hard for man or 




















wonian to resist. In this last chapter, as 
in other isolated moments through the 
book, the author shows himself endowed 
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not only with wit, but with true humour, 
the humour that draws the tear as well as 
the laugh. 

Grace Isabel Colbron. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS 
EECEIVED’ 


BELLES-LETTRES 


E. P. Dutton and Company: 


Aspects of George Meredith. By Richard 
H. P. Curle. 

After a general introduction to the 
study of George Meredith as novelist 
and poet, the author considers such sub- 
jects as “‘Meredith’s Personality Ex- 
plained by Atmosphere and _ Style,” 
“Philosophy of Nature,” “Lyrical View 
of Nature,” “Philosophic Conception of 
Social Problems,’ “Insight into Char- 
acter,” “The Eloquence of Meredith,” 
etc. 


Houghton, Miflin and Company: 


Leaf and Tendril. By John Burroughs. 


A volume of nature essays including 
among others “The Art of Seeing 
Things,” “The Coming of Summer,” “A 
Breath of April,” “A Walk in the 
Fields,” “Straight Seeing and Straight 
Thinking,” and ‘“‘All’s Right with the 
World.” 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


A Teacher of Dante and Other Studies in 
Italian Literature. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. 

The book takes its title from the first 
essay, which relates to Brunetto Latini, 
who greatly influenced Dante’s compo- 
sition of “The Inferno.” The other 
essays in the volume are “Dante and the 
Picturesque,” “Lyric Poetry and Pe- 
trarca,” “Boccaccio and the Novella,” 
“The Rise of the Italian Drama,” “Gol- 
doni and Italian Comedy” and “Alfieri 
and Tragedy.” 


L. C. Page and Company: 


The Making of Personality. By Bliss Car- 
man. 

A volume of essays on the general 
theme of self-culture and relating to the 
problem of making the most and best of 
life. Mr. Carman points out the most 

valuable attributes of personality and 
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how they may be cultivated. The open- 
ing chapter is devoted to “The Meaning 
of Personality.” 


VERSE 
Tie Century Company: 


Lyrics and Landscapes. By Harrison S. 
Morris. 
A_ collection of this author’s latest 
poetical writings. 


W. B. Conkey Company: 


Cowboy Lyrics. By Robert V. Carr. 

Short poems grouped under such head- 
ings as “Ranch and Range,” “On the 
Trail of Love,” ‘“‘Where the Chinnook 
Blows” and “On the Trail of Yester- 
day.” 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 


Hannele. A Dream Poem. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Rendered into English Verse 
and Prose by Charles Henry Meltzer. 

This version of Hannele was used 
when the play was performed at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, in 
the spring of 1894. 


Paul Elder and Company: 


The Love Sonnets of a Car Conductor. By 
Wallace Irwin. 

Consisting of twenty-two sonnets, a 
prologue and epilogue, and with a 
“harmless and instructive” introduction 
by Wolfgang Copernicus Addleburger, 
Professor of Literary By-Products, Uni- 
versity of Monte Carlo. 


John Marone: 
XXXIIT Love Sonnets. By Florence Brooks. 


Many of which have been reprinted 
from various American periodicals. 


John P. Morton and Company: 


An Ode. By Madison Cawein. 


Read August 15, 1907, at the dedica- 
tion of the monument erected at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., in commemoration of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony in the year sixteen hundred and 
twenty-three. 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Company, 
Lid.: 


Lays of Hellas. By Charles Arthur Kelly, 
M.A. 
The six ballads and the majority of 
the sonnets comprised in this volume 
were first published in the Calcutta Re- 
view, and many of the other sonnets 
have previously appeared in various 
——— magazines. The opening ballad 
“The Story of Marathon,” as told by 

- Athenian veteran, B. C. 427. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


Narcissus and Other Poems. By Grace 
Denio Litchfield. 


Besides the long narrative poem from 
which the book takes its title, there are 
about fifteen short poems. 


ART, DRAMA 
Harper and Brothers: 


The Duke of Gandia. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 
A two-act drama framed about the 
persons of the Cesare Borgias. 


The McClure Company: 


Yolanda of Cyprus. By Cale Young Rice. 


A sixteenth-century drama in four 
acts. The scene is laid in the Island of 
Cyprus. 


Frederick Warne and Company: 


Sir Thomas Lawrence. By R. S. Clouston. 


Containing a short sketch of the artist’s 
life and work together with nearly fifty 
full-page reproductions of his paintings. 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 
D. Appleton and Company: 


Victoria, the Woman. By Frank Hird. 


The author’s aim has been, not to em- 
body the complete life of Queen Vic- 
toria in this volume, but to give some 
impression of the influences that affected 
her early environment and some sug- 
gestion of the circumstances that af- 
fected her later years. The story of the 
careers of her father and mother is re- 
lated. The author then sketches the 
young girl’s daily life and gives many of 
her girlish letters to her friends. He 
gives an account of the surprising days 
when she first became Queen and later 
tells the story of her love and marriage. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Life of Goethe. By Albert Bielschow- 
sky, Ph.D. Authorized Translation from 
the German, by William A. Cooper, A.M. 
Volume III. 


This third volume completes Biel- 
schowsky’s “Life of Goethe.” It covers 


the period from the Congress of Vienna 
to the poet’s death, 1815-1832. In his 
preface Prof. Cooper says, “To know 
Goethe well is an education in itself. 
An intimate acquaintance with his inner 
life and his conception of the mission of 
the poet in the world cannot fail to 
broaden and deepen the spiritual life of 
the serious-minded man of to-day. This 
biography, with its rare insight into the 
poet’s true nature, is accordingly sent 
forth in this new form with the hope 
that it may bear to an otherwise inacces 
sible public its story of a genius devoted 
to the high ideal of human culture.” 


Ciarles Scribner's Sons: 


The Life and Letters of George Bancroft. 


By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Two Volumes. 


This book contains the account of Mr. 
Bancroft’s life as a student at Gottingen, 
and of his travels in Germany and in 
Italy, when he visited Goethe, Wolff, 
Humboldt and Lord Byron and met 
Lafayette and Thorwaldsen. It also 
gives his experiences as minister to Eng- 
land in 1846, with the account of his 
visits to Paris at that time and the many 
distinguished people, like Guizot, Lamar. 
tine, Benjamin Constant, whom he met 
there, and as minister to Germany from 
1867 to 1874. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, POLITICS, 
PHILOSOPHY 


The Grafton Press: 


Joshua Davidson, Christian. The Story of 
the Life of One who, in the Nineteenth 
Century, was “Like Unto Christ ;” as Told 
by his Body-Servant. A Parable. By 
Jesse H. Jones. 


Joshua Davidson is purely a fictitious 
character, who has been made to utter 
the teachings to which Mr. Jones de- 
voted his life. The book is an attempt 
to set forth the sphere of the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God, as Jesus pro- 
claimed it, giving the life, the ideal, the 
historical unfolding, and the present 
status of that Kingdom. 


Harper and Brothers: 


Astronomy with the Naked Eye. A New 
Geography of the Heavens. With De- 
scriptions and Charts of .Constellations, 
Stars and Planets. By Garrett P. Serviss. 


The plan is to enable the casual ob- 
server of the night skies to appreciate 
the scheme of the constellations and to 
enjoy the knowledge gained by this 
vision. First comes the discussion of 
two constellations visible in the meridian 
in January, their characteristic appear- 
ance, and some of the history and myth- 
ology that attach to them. Then a simi- 
lar treatment of each constellation’s 
brightest stars. There is a list of tele- 























scopic bodies, double stars, nebulz, etc., 
giving their relative positions, and also 
charts showing stars visible to the naked 
eye. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America: 


Studies in Judaism. Second Series. By S. 
Schechter, M.A., Litt.D. 

A series of essays and articles written 
at long intervals and called forth by 
various occasions. Some of the titles 
are “A Hoard of Hebrew Manuscripts,” 
“The Study of the Bible,” “A Glimpse 
of the Social Life of the Jews in the 
Age of Jesus the Son of Sirach,” “On 
the Study of the Talmud” and “Saints 
and Saintliness.’’ 


The Knickerbocker Press: 


Emancipation. An Introduction to the Sys- 
tem of Progressive Government. By Nor- 
bet Lafayette-Savay. 

The author gives his ideas as to a 
method of remedying our social, political 
and economic ills. He believes that if 
this method was put into practice it 
would be the means of promoting ef- 
eg government and the general wel- 
are. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 


Principles .of _ Psychic Philosophy. By 
Charles B. Newcomb. 

A rational explanation and a practical 
application of psychic or soul science. 
The subjects treated are God, Nature, 
Man, Psychism, Suffering, Selfishness, 
Responsibility, Adjustment, Power, 
Freedom, Healing, and Fulfilment. 


The Macmillan Company: 


The Philosophy of Loyalty. By Josiah 
Royce. 

The present book grew out of the 
author’s academic work in connection 
with Harvard University, in lecturing to 
teachers upon certain ethical aspects of 
their profession. Later the ideas were 
further formulated into a course of lec- 
tures before the Lowell Institute. Pro- 
fessor Royce speaks of his work as 
“simply an appeal to any reader who 
may be fond of ideals, and who may 
also be willing to review his own ideals 
in a somewhat new light and in a philo- 
sophical spirit.” 


The Pilgrim Press: 


The Church of To-Day. A Plea. By Joseph 
Henry Crocker. 


The subject is discussed under the 
following chapter headings: “The Prob- 
lem,” “Religion Grows, but the Church 
Declines,” “Obstacles in the Way of the 
Church,” “The Present Situation,” “Re- 
ligion as a Corporate Life,” “What 
Creates the Church,” “‘What the Church 
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Contributes,” “Illustrations of Value,” 
“More Needed Than Ever,” “Sinners 
Inside and Saints Outside,” and “Jesus 
and the Church.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


Mind in the Making. A Study in Mental 
Development. By Edgar James Swift. 

A volume based on the results of mod- 
ern investigation in the fields of Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Pedagogy. Prof. 
Swift has gathered together a mass of 
data concerning the various phases of 
the child’s growth, both physical and 
mental. He treats such subjects as 
“Standards of Human Power,” “Crim- 
inal Tendencies of Boys: Their Cause 
and Function,” “The School and the 
Individual,’”’ “Some Nervous Disturb- 
ances of Development,’ ‘The Psy- 
chology of Learning,” ‘““The Racial Brain 
and Education,” “Experimental Ped- 
agogy,” etc. 


The Young Churchman Company: 


The Love Test and Other Sermons Long and 
Short. By Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
LL.D. 


In Part I are grouped sermons of a 
general character such as “The Love 
Test,’ “The Glory and Function of the 
Religion of Christ” and “The Cross and 
the Street ;” and in Part II will be found 
sermons on particular occasions, among 
which are “The Proof of the Resurrec- 
tion,” an Easter sermon, “Under the 
Rod,” a Thanksgiving Day sermon, and 
“The Brook’s Sermon,” a little allegory 
on giving. 

The Calls of the Conqueror. By Edward 
Allan Larrabee, S.T.B. 

Being Good Friday addresses on the 

seven words from the cross. 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION 
W. B. Conkey Company: 


To Panama and Back. By Henry T. Byford, 
M.D. 


Dr. Byford recently made a trip to the 
Panama Canal Zone and in this volume 
gives an account of his experiences, his 
impressions of the country, its possi- 
bilities, etc. On this trip he also visited 
a number of islands and ports in the 
little known regions of the Caribbean 
Sea and gives information regarding 
these. 

Paul Elder and Company: 

The Mother of California. By Arthur Wal- 
bridge North. With an Introduction by 
Cyrus C, Adams of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. 

An historical sketch of the little- 
known land of Baja California, from the 
days of Cortez to the present time, de- 
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Foundations of Modern Europe. 
Lectures. 
London by Emil Reich. 


picting the ancient missions therein es- 
tablished, the mines there found, and the 
physical, social and political aspects of 
the country; together with an extensive 
bibliography relative to the same. 


The Grafton Press: 
Egypt and Its Betrayal. 


An Account of the 
Country During the Periods of Ismail and 
Tewfik Pashas, and of how England Ac- 
quired a New Empire. By Elbert E. Far- 
man, LL.D. 

A large part of the work relates to the 
author’s personal experiences as an 
American official, first as Consul General 
in the years 1876-81, and then until 1884 
as Judge of mixed tribunals in Egypt. 
From these experiences the reader may 
obtain a general knowledge of the coun- 
try, its inhabitants, their occupations, 
modes of life, religion and character. 


Harper and Brothers: 


Motley’s Dutch Nation. 
of the Dutch Republic” by John Lothrop 


Being “The Rise 


Motley, D.C.L., LL.D. Condensed, with 
Introduction, Notes, and a Brief History 


of the Dutch People to 1908, by William 


Elliot Griffis, D.D., L.H.D. 

Consisting of two parts—an abridg- 
ment of the late John Lothrop Motley’s 
three volumes entitled The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic and an _ independent 
sketch of Dutch history down to the 
present day, showing the social, politi- 
cal and economic situations and prob- 
lems of the Dutch nation. 


John and Sebastian Cabot. By Frederick A. 
Ober. 


In the “Heroes of American History” 
series. A narrative of the famous voy- 
ages of these fearless explorers. The 
author pictures the excitement and stir 
in England, Venice and Spain when the 
New World and its riches were the talk 
and dream of king and peasant alike. 


The Macmillan Company: 


Twelve 
Delivered in the University of 


The author states that in this series 
of lectures his object was to give a 
short sketch of the main facts and ten- 
dencies of European history that, from 
the year 1756, contributed to the making 
of the present state of politics and civili- 
sation. Among the subjects dealing with 
the history of modern Europe he dis- 
cusses the War of American Independ- 
ence, the French Revolution, the Life of 
Napoleon, and the Franco-German War. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


Stuart’s Cavalry in the Gettysburg Cam- 
paign. By John S. Mosby. 


Presenting the whole story of the 
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Gettysburg campaign in a new light 
It contains a sketch of the battle of 
Chancellorsville, in which Stuart suc 
ceeded Jackson in command after the 
latter fell, and of the cavalry combat be 
tween Stuart and Pleasanton, which was 
the first act in the drama of the Gettys- 
burg campaign. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
The True Story of Andersonville Prison 


A Defense of Major Henry Wirz. By 
James Madison Page. 
The work is divided into two parts. 
In Part I, “Andersonville: The Prison 
and the Keeper,’ the author tells the 
story of the daily prison life, shows 
Wirz’s attitude toward the prisoners, 
and his efforts to do all he could to 
alleviate their sufferings and condition 
Part II, “Major Wirz: The Man and 
His Trial,” contains a _ biographical 
sketch of Major Wirz, a complete 
transcription of the numerous charges 
brought against him at the court mar- 
tial, an account of his trial, imprison- 
ment and execution, and a brief sketch 
of Stanton, “the great war secretary.” 


Lee and His Cause; or the Why and the 


How of the War Between the States. By 
John R. Deering, D.D. 


In a prefatory note the author states 
that “the historical items recorded here 
are more or less involved in the solution 
of the questions which have arisen as to 
the rightfulness of the secession; the 
origin and conduct of its cause; the 
character, motives and sentiments of the 
people who espoused and defended it, as 
well as those who forced them to fields 
of blood.” 


Princeton University Library: 
The Continental Congress at Princeton. By 


Varnum Lansing Collins. 


This volume treats of the mutiny of 
the Pennsylvania line in June, 1783, the 
consequent flight of the Continental 
Congress from Philadelphia, and the five 
months’ sojourn of that body at Prince- 
ton. It has been written for the purpose 
of giving a fuller knowledge of the Con- 
gressional history of the summer and 
autumn of 1783 and an account of Con- 
gressional life on its informal side when 
Princeton was the national capital. 


Reilly and Britton Company: 


Three Weeks in Holland and Belgium. By 
John U. Higinbotham. 


The second volume in Mr. Higinboth- 
am’s “Three Weeks Abroad Series.” 
He describes the different cities he 
visited, telling about the interesting 
points in each and giving historical facts 
connected with it. The volume contains 
fifty-two half-tone pictures, all taken by 
the author. 

















Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


Three Voyages of a Naturalist. Being an 
Account of Many Little-Known Islands in 
Three Oceans Visited by the Valhalla, 
R. Y. S. By M. J. Nicoll.. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Craw- 
ford, K.T., F.R.S 

The author was naturalist on the Earl 
of Crawford’s yacht, Valhalla, on three 
long voyages round the world, round 
Africa and to the West Indies. Most of 
the islands explored were previously 
very little known and others had been 
rarely, if ever, landed upon. A chapter 
is devoted to each of the most inter- 
esting and the least known islands or 
regions explored. The volume contains 
fifty-six full-page illustrations of life 
and scenery. 


Ice-Bound Heights of the Mustagh. An 
Account of Two Seasons of Pioneer Ex- 
ploration and High Climbing in the Bal- 
tistan Himalaya. By Fanny Bullock 
Workman and William Hunter Workman, 
M.A., M.D. 

Several peaks of over 17,000 feet in 
height were ascended, and Mrs. Work- 
man made a new record in high moun- 
tain climbing for women by ascending a 
peak of 22,568 feet. The book is illus- 
trated with nearly two hundred photo- 
graphs and has also eight plates in colour 
and two maps. Accounts are given of 
the difficulties and the dangers of the 
ascents, of the many ways in which 
these, the greatest mountains of the 
world, differ from all other mountains; 
there are also descriptions of the scenes 
and views at the tremendous altitudes 
attained. 


Wanderings in Arabia. By Charles M. 
Doughty. Two Volumes. 

This is an abridgment of Travels 
in Arabia Deserta, published by the 
Cambridge Press about twenty years 
ago. Arranged with introduction by 
Edward Garnett. 


FICTION 


Appleton and Company: 


The Simple Case of Susan. By Jacques 
Futrelle. 

Very unintentionally Susan compli- 
cates matters for a number of people. 
She meets a friend, a former suitor, who 
invites her to luncheon, but she declines, 
having arranged to go out with her hus- 
band, a young army officer. At the last 
moment he finds it impossible to keep 
his appointment and asks a friend, an- 
other officer, to take his wife to luncheon. 

The rejected lover receives the impres- 
sion that the man Susan is with is her 
husband and imparts this information to 
another young lady he is with. This 
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misunderstanding causes all the trouble 
that follows. 


Some Ladies in Haste. By Robert W. 
Chambers. 

A series of amusing love stories. Wil- 
liam Manners, a young club man, with 
his power to hypnotise his friends, acts 
as matchmaker as well as_ mischief 
maker. 

The Clutch of Circumstances. By James 
Barnes. : 

A young physician, after studying for 
some years abroad, returns to his native 
town and takes up his work there. He 
finds the girl to whom he had once been 
engaged married to a minister of the 
place. Their love is rekindled and this 
the minister discovers. Shortly after the 
doctor’s return the minister, who it is 
learned is a drug fiend, dies and the 
doctor is accused of murder. 


Deep Moat Grange. By S. R. Crockett. 
The scenes of this love story, involv- 
ing murder and mystery, are laid in the 
north of England, ‘““Deep Moat Grange” 
being an old and much neglected estate 
near a small village. 


The Junior Officer of the Watch. By Rufus 
F. Zogbaum. 

A story of life in the United States 
navy to-day. The many adventures with 
which the hero, a mids shipman, meets: 
come as the result of his going ashore 
at Gibraltar, where he falls.in love with 
an English girl. 


The Thinking Machine on the Case. By 
Jacques Futrelle. 
A series of short detective stories re- 
lating the adventures and experiences of 
a scientist, Prof. Van Dusen, who agrees 
to solve all the mysterious problems put 
before him. He succeeds in clearing up 
many cases which have baffled the police 
and detectives, among which are a theft 
of a million dollars’ worth of radium, 
the weird story of the crystal gazer and 
the phantom motor of Yarborough. 


Richard G. Badger: 
Home Memories. By Eli Barber. 


A story of country life, recalling boy- 
hood days on the farm. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


The City of Delight. A Love Drama of the 
Siege and Fall of Jerusalem. By Eliza- 
beth Miller. 

For the time and place of her new 
novel Miss Miller has pictured Jerusa- 
lem in the day when it was besieged and 
overthrown by Titus. Philadelphus 
Maccabeus, aspiring to become ruler in 
Judea, now claims his rich young wife 
whom he had wedded in childhood but 
whom he had not seen for many years. 
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Laodice, the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant, starts from her home in Ascolan 
under the protection of her father and 
servants. With the exception of the 
girl and one old servant all are stricken 
with a plague and die before reaching 
their destination. Aquilla, whom Phila- 
delphus sends out to meet his bride in 
the wilderness and to protect the wealth 
she carries, is also a victim of the plague, 
and a woman of his party, meeting 
Laodice and the old servant, robs the 
girl and leaves her destitute in the 
strange country. Travelling toward 
Jerusalem they meet Philadelphus, who 
stops to aid them. He and Laodice fail 
to recognise each other, but Philadelphus 
falls in love with the young girl. They 
are separated, the siege goes on and as 
a result follows the fall of Jerusalem, 
after which the young husband and wife 
are reunited and both are converted to 
the Christian faith. 


The Coast of Chance. By Esther and Lucia 
Chamberlain. 


In this story of society life in San 
Francisco prior to the earthquake there 
is a mystery which results in numerous 
complications in the effort to locate the 
thief. A very valuable ring is offered 
for sale and suddenly disappears. The 
heroine of the story is presented with an 
engagement ring which is found to con- 
tain a sapphire from the missing ring, 
for which a reward of $20,000 is offered. 
The girl’s fiancé, an Englishman, and the 
Chinaman from whom the stone was 
purchased all figure in the solving of the 
mystery. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 


Some Adventures of Two Vagabonds. By 
One of ’Em. (Wealthy Ann York.) 


A volume of ten short stories, the 
scenes of which are laid on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The titles are “A Point 
of Etiquette,” “The Coming of Hannah 
Jane,” “The Unknown Sailor's Chief 
Mourner,” ‘The Mystery of the Red 
House,” “The Waking of the Salt 
Marsh,” “An’rew T. and How He Met 
the Great Man,” “Cap’n Ame’sy’s Busi- 
ness Proposition,” ‘“Carmelita’s Mag- 
dalen,” “Le P’tit Angelo,” and “Ac- 
cepted With a Number One.” 


The Christman. By Dwight Edwards Mar- 
vin. 


In this novel of Christian experience 
Dr. Marvin portrays the life of a young 
clergyman in charge of a church in a 
rural town. He finds himself in difficult 
surroundings, for he not only has to 
meet with indifference and criticism, but 
is obliged to work against the under- 
handed schemings of others. He is in 
love with a young girl of his congrega- 
tion, but, believing his affection to be 


The Girdle of the Great. 


The Cheerful Smugglers. 


wrong, he tries to banish it from his 


heart, and, at the same time, perfect his 


own character and secure greater effi 
ciency in his calling. 


New South. By John Jordan Douglass 
A tale of life in the South by a 
Southern writer. It is a love story and 
deals with the South's great race prob 
lem and labour question. 


The Century Company: 


By Ellis Parker 
Butler. 

The Fenelbys think up a new scheme 
for raising a fund for the education of 
their year-old son. They place a tax on 
everything that comes into the house, 
necessities as well as luxuries. This 
also extends to their guests. The fun 
begins when the guests, the parents 
themselves and even the cook take to 
smuggling things in. 


Seeing England with Uncle John. By Anne 


Warner. 

Uncle John, who plans a tour through 
England with his old friend Dilly, asks 
his niece Yvonne and her husband. to 
join them at Liverpool, but neglects to 
mention the steamer they are to sail on 
and the date of their arrival. In conse 
quence, the young couple, who reside in 
Oxford, reach Liverpool in time to see 
Uncle John and Dilly start off on their 
trip. Uncle John believes in seeing 
everything in the shortest time possible 
and literally chases from one place to 
another, regarding it a “waste of eye 
sight to see the same thing twice in 
Europe.” Yvonne and Lee follow them 
and write humorous letters home in re 
gard to their own trip and Uncle John’s 
ideas of seeing things. 


Cupples and Leon Company: 


The Master Criminal. By G. Sidney Pater- 
noster. 


The scenes are laid in London and its 
suburbs, where the “master criminal,” an 
intellectual scoundrel who preys on so- 
ciety and considers hithself at war with 
the world, carries on his infamous work. 
While he regards all humanity as his 
foes and victims, his chief hatred is 
against his former rival in love, Col. 
Marven, a retired army officer. 


The Forbidden Road. By Maria Albanesi. 


Rupert Haverford, the hero, who is 
the son of poor parents and who has 
worked in a factory until the age of 
thirty, upon his uncle’s death finds him- 
self master of a large fortune. His 
enormous wealth makes him a target 
for many adventurers and proves spe- 
cially attractive to the gay and ex- 
travagant young widow, Camilla Lan- 


A Story of the 








soon 





sing. The heroine of the story is the 

governess for Mrs. Lansing’s two chil- 

dren. 

’. Dillingham Company: 

The Virgin Widow. By Randall Charlton. 

The “virgin widow” is the sister-in- 

law of the crippled man who tells the 
story. She had married his brother 
merely to secure for herself a home and 
after his death she falls in love with a 
young dramatic writer. A murder is 
committed and suspicion points to the 
young man. The widow believes him 
guilty, but, in order to save him, testifies 
falsely. This only injures herself, for 
he is proved innocent and marries a 
young French girl who had been adopted 
by the widow’s husband. 


The Round-Up. By John Murray and Mills 
Miller. 

A romantic story of Arizona life, 
| novelised from Edmund Day’s melo- 
drama. The volume is illustrated with 
photographs reproducing the scenes and 
characters in the play. 


~ 
. 
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B. W. Dodge and Company: 
Bridget. By Mrs. Hermann Bosch. 


The humorous experiences and ad- 
ventures of Bridget after her arrival in 
New York. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


The Fair Moon of Bath. By Elizabeth Ellis. 


A story of society life at Bath in the 
eighteenth century. Celia Winnington is 
the belle of the town and is courted by 
numerous young noblemen, chief among 
them being Timothy~ Curtis, who be- 
stows upon Celia the title of “The Fair 
Moon of Bath.” Their love affair runs 
smoothly until Curtis is accused of being 
a spy and betraying secrets of the con- 
spirators plotting against the reigning 
sovereign. But he is a gallant and dash- 
ing young fellow and fights his battles 
bravely, in the end winning “The Fair 
Moon of Bath.” 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 





In the Potter’s House. By George Drye 
Eldridge. 

The scenes of the story are laid in a 
country town. Three men, the tempes- 
tuous Ashgrave, the rigid preacher, and 
Barnaby the outsider, all love the same 
woman. An interesting character is the 
old stage driver who is always balancing 
the pros and cons of marriage. 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 


; Prince Charlie. By Burford Delannoy. 

_ This love story is set in London. A 
little girl is the means of bringing to- 
gether her mother and the hero, an 
author, whom the child names “Prince 
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Charlie” from one of the characters in 
a story book. The heroine, however, 
does not disclose her real identity. 


Harper and Brothers: 


Bertrand of Brittany. By Warwick Deeping. 
A medieval story of chivalry and 
heroism. Bertrand is the elder son of a 
noble family, who, because of his un- 
couthness, is despised and neglected by 
his parents. He is inspired by the 
sympathy of a little girl, Tiphaine, who 
visits his father’s house, and, encouraged 
by her, he wins the trophy in a great 
tournament at Rennes. Later, his am- 
bition thwarted, he turns to a loose life 
as leader of a band of free-lances, but 
always he serves Tiphaine, whose in- 
fluence finally saves him. 


Purple and Homespun. By Samuel M. 
Gardenhire. 

A story of political and social life in 
Washington. It tells of a United States 
Senator from the West who falls in love 
with the daughter of the English Am- 
bassador. 


King Spruce. By Holman Day. 

A story of life in the Maine woods 
revealing the modern conditions in com- 
mercial forestry in that State. The hero, 
Dwight Wade, a college man and ex- 
football player, fights “King Spruce,” 
which is the name given to the brute 
force of the timber barons which con- 
trols the waterways and ravages the 
forests and is all-powerful with the Leg- 
islature. Wade is in love with Elva 
Barrett, the daughter of one of the chief 
tyrants of the forests. Barrett turns the 
young man away and compels him to re- 
sign his position as teacher in the high 
school. Then it is that he shows himself 
strong and powerful, and, being taken 
into partnership with a man owning con- 
siderable land in the timber regions, 
starts his fight against “King Spruce.” 


Houghton, Miflin and Company: 
The Intoxicated Ghost, and Other Stories. 
By Arlo Bates. 

A volume of short stories, the plot of 
each containing some psychological idea 
or haunting situation. The first story, 
from which the book takes its title, 
deals with the effective efforts of the 
ghost of an ancestor of bibulous tenden- 
cies in smoothing out the tangled love 
affairs of two interesting young people. 


Laird and Lee: 
Diana’s Diary. By F. W. Schaefer. 

The confessions of Miss Diana Dill- 
pickle, revealing her many and varied 
experiences at Taffeta & Balbriggan’s 
and with Sir Chauncey, the Baronet; 

with Marblebrow, the matinee idol; with 
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Swinburne Potts, the poet, and with 
Prof. Strongarm, the physical culturist. 


Osgar und Adolf; or Comic Vaudeville 
Stunts. Confessions of 
Jokers. By F. W. Schaefer. 


Two Famous 


The confessions of Osgar and Adolf, 
embodying their witty philosophy on 
numerous questions of the day from air- 
ships to football. The book also con- 
tains a number of other humorous 
sketches. 


Man and Master. By Lawrence L. Lyrtth. 


Leroy Elliott, a prominent business 
man, is found dead in bed, a bottle of 
morphine on the floor and a half-smoked 
cigar on the table. Suicide is the ver- 
dict, but every motive for such an act is 
lacking. His devoted wife and sister 
both refuse to believe the verdict and 
the sudden disappearance of the man’s 
valet affords the first tangible clue to the 
mystery. It is soon discovered that Le- 
roy Elliott did not die by his own hand 
through the means of morphine, but that 
he had been poisoned by a cigar which 
had been steeped in la loca, a poisonous 
drug from a Mexican plant. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


Marcia Schuyler. By Grace Livingston Hill 
Lutz. 


On the eve of her wedding Kate 
Schuyler elopes with a former lover. 
Squire Schuyler, fearing any scandal 
connected with his homestead, insists 
that there must be a wedding and David 
Spofford, while having eyes for no one 
but the pretty, self-willed Kate Schuyler, 
is persuaded to marry her younger sister 
Marcia. After many trials and tribula- 
tions Marcia finally gains her sister’s 
place in the affections of the man 
she married. The story is set in the 
time of 1830, and the introduction of the 
steam railway in New York forms an 
interesting part of the tale. 


Little, Brown and Company: 
Quickened. By Anna Chapin Ray. 


The principal character, a man who 
assumes the name of Thorne Alstrom, 
found guilty of some wrong doing in a 
matter of finance, decides to leave the 
United States and start his life anew in 
Canada. He joins a pilgrimage to the 
Church of Ste. Anne de Beaupré. After 
arriving in Quebec he meets a very 
charming French girl with whom he 
falls in love, but before receiving the 
consent of Denise Allard’s brother, a 
priest, to their marriage, he accepts the 
tga faith and confesses his guilt to 

im. 


The Weight of the Name. By Paul Bourget. 
Translated from the French by George 
Burnham. 


A translation from the French publi 
cation L’Emigré. It deals with the old 
aristocracy of France at the present day. 
The hero of this romance, Landri de 
Claviers-Grandchamp, an officer in the 
army, falls in love with a young widow, 
a bourgeoise, who protests against mar- 
rying him on account of his rank and 
social position. The author brings into 
the story much that is interesting re 
garding the forces at work in France 
to-day. 


The Supreme Gift. By Grace Denio Litch- 
field. 


The news of her father’s bankruptcy 
is carried to Joan Kildon while she is 
attending a fashionable reception in 
Washington. Not only is all his own 
money involved, but the savings of many 
poor people, which had been intrusted 
to him and on which he had paid large 
interests. Out of pity for the poor un- 
fortunates Joan pledges herself to pay 
off her father’s debts. She attempts to 
pawn a necklace, but is informed that 
it is worthless, the diamonds having 
already been removed by her father and 
replaced with paste. Some relatives are 
killed in an automobile accident and 
Joan is advised that she has come into a 
fortune which will almost liquidate the 
debts. At the last moment she discovers 
that this is not the case, but that her 
cousin Archibald Hallam is the real heir. 
She tries to persuade him to devote this 
to her father’s cause, which he promises 
to do provided she will marry him. In 
order to accomplish her purpose she 
gives up the man she really loves and 
promises to marry her cousirt. He 
finally relents and gives back her prom 
ise, but not until it is too late. Joan dies 
before she and the man whom she loves 
have been reunited. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 


The Castle of Dawn. By Harold Morton 
Kramer. 


A story of love, recklessness, intrigue 
and bravery. The “Castle,” where a 
handsome and prominent young man and 
woman find their fortunes thrown to- 
gether under the most romantic and 
puzzling circumstances, is in the Ozark 
Mountains. One tragic event follows an- 
other until the final unravelling when 
good fortune crowns a wild episode. 


The Belle Islers. By Richard Brinsley New- 
man. 


A humorous account of life in a coun- 
try town as experienced by the family 
of a minister of simple-hearted honesty, 
which quality is fully taken advantage 
of by the townspeople. One of the sup- 
posed family writes the story, and is 
really a prominent clergyman who with- 
holds his name. 























The John McBride Company: 
Vayenne. By Percy Brebner. 

Roger Herrick, desiring to visit Vay- 
enne, a petty kingdom on the Continent, 
leaves England only to arrive at his 
destination just as the reigning duke 
passes away. Then follows plotting and 
intriguing for the throne and some one 
discovers that Herrick himself is the 
rightful heir. He rules long enough to 
subdue the enemies of Vayenne and then 
abdicates in favour of the one whom 
Christine De Lamcourt, the girl with 
whom he has fallen in love, wishes to 
rule. 


The McClure Company: 


Love’s Logic and Other Stories. By An- 
thony Hope. 

A collection of short stories, some sad, 
some humorous, some full of excitement 
and adventure, with the logic of love 
dominating them all. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


Prisoners of Chance. The Story of What 
Befell Geoffrey Benteen, Borderman, 
Through his Love for a Lady of France. 
By Randall Parrish. 

The story is set in New Orleans in 
the period when the French and Spanish 
plotted for supremacy, and deals with 
the thrilling escape from that city of 
Capt. De Noyan and his wife by the aid 
of Geoffrey Benteen, who relates the 
narrative. De Noyan, as one upon whom 
the Spanish wish to be revenged, is 
taken prisoner and held on board a ves- 
sel awaiting his doom. His wife im- 
plores Benteen, whose love she had 
thrown aside to marry the French officer, 
to save her husband. He rescues Capt. 
De Noyan from the vessel and the three 
make their escape up the Mississippi 
River. Among their many exciting ex- 
periences is their capture by a tribe of 
savages dwelling in the mountainous 
country of Arkansas. Here Capt. De 
Noyan meets his death and his wife is 
free to marry the man whose love for 
her has been revived on their long jour- 
ney of peril. They are united by a 
Puritan preacher who had joined them 
in their flight. 


The Silver Blade. The True Chronicle of a 
a Mystery. By Charles Edmonds 
alk 
_ A detective story with the scenes laid 
in a large city in the southern part of 
the United States. Its theme is the solu- 
tion of a double murder in which a 
silver dagger of foreign workmanship 
and with the name “Paquita” engraved 
upon it plays an important part. Sus- 
picion shifts from one character to an- 
other until Capt. John Converse, chief 
of the detective force, finally solves the 
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mystery and clears the innocent parties, 
including the beautiful and loyal heroine. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 
The Sixth Speed. By E. J. Rath. 


The hero is the inventor of a motor 
boat of wonderful speed power. The 
boat becomes a terror to the yachtsmen 
on the Atlantic coast and the navy 
proves powerless in its attempts to over- 
take the speeding machine. The in- 
ventor refuses to dispose of the boat to 
foreign powers, but when war is de- 
clared between America and Japan he 
decides to place it at the service of his 
country. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


The Destroyers. By John F. Carter, Jr. 
The author has taken a strong man’s 
struggle against labour and written his 
story around this theme. 


The Beckoning Heights. By Phoebe Fabian 
Leckey. 

The romance of an old Virginia home, 
“The Nunnery,” which is said to be 
havnted, but Patsy Grigsby, a Virginia 
girl, who comes to live in her ancestral 
home, laughs at the report. Patsy and 
her noble lover are the chief characters 

in the story. 


A Virginia Feud. The Story of a Mountain 
Lassie. By George Taylor Lee. 

Henry Vanmeter, a cultured and up- 
to-date New Yorker, goes to the Blue 
Ridge Mountains to project a railroad 
and here he falls in love with a girl of 
the mountains, Elie Roan, who, owing 
to the difference in their station and 
education, refuses to marry him. — Cir- 
cumstances draw the hero into the 
Shiflett-Duncan feud, of which the au- 
thor gives the history. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


Matthew Porter. A Story of To-Day. By 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 

A story of social and political life in 
Boston. Matthew Porter is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor and is very 
much interested in reforms. He and his 
opponent are in love with the same girl, 
who promises to marry Matthew Porter 
provided he will give up politics and 
practise law. This he refuses to do and 
she marries his opponent. 

The Call of the South. By Robert Lee Dur- 
ham. 

A story dealing with the Negro prob- 
lem in this country, in which the author 
takes a stand against social equality be- 
tween the black and white races. 

Charles Scribner's Sons: 


The Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bul- 
strode. By Marie Van Vorst. 


Jimmy Bulstrode, a wealthy bachelor, 


His 


falls in love with a married woman, and, 
refusing to marry any one else, travels 
about the world for ten years, meeting 
with all sorts of amusing adventures. 
At the end of that time the woman’s 
husband dies and Jimmy is rewarded for 
his long faithfulness. 


First Leave. By L. Allen Harker. 


A tale of English country life. The 
main interest in the story is the love of 
a young Englishman in the Indian Civil 
Service, who comes home on leave, for 
an attractive English girl who makes 
friends with. Roger, a very entertaining 
small boy. 
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adventures of the sea and visions of 
wars. Some of the story-tellers have 
selected Japan as an antagonist in their 
imaginative wars and others have chosen 
England. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company: 
The Yale Cup. 


By Albertus T. Dudley. 


The sixth volume of the “Phillips 
Exeter Series.” The “Cup” is an an 
nual prize given by a club of Yale alumni 
to the member of the Senior class of 
each of several preparatory schools “who 
best combines athletic success with ex 
cellence in his studies.” It is the most 
desired honour of the course in the 






JUVENILE great school where the scene of the 

; story is laid. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company: Laureled Leaders for Little Folk. By Mary 
Stories of Wagner Operas Told for Chil- E. Phillips. With Introduction by Ed 


dren. By Elizabeth M. Wheelock. ward Everett Hale, D.D. 


The author here tells the stories of 
some of the greater Wagner operas in a 
manner which will attract and intere t 
children. Those included in the volume 
are “The Master Singers of Nurem- 
berg,” we he Flying Dutchman,”* “*Lohen- 
grin, “The Rhinegold,”’ “The Wal- 
kyries,” “Siegfried” and “The Dusk of 
the Gods.” 


These pages are devoted to three not 
able authors, treated from the point of 
view of their associations with chil 
dren, the contents being: “Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale’s Letter to the Little Folk,” 
“The Boyhood of Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson” and “The Children’s Long 
fellow.” The volume is profusely illus 
trated and decorated by the author. 


Dave Porter in the Far North; or The Pluck 
of an American Schoolboy. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. 


The Century Company: 






Fritzi, or the Princess Perhaps. By Agnes 


McClelland Daulton. 





Fritzi is a little girl whose mother 
died in a New York hospital and who 
several years later went to live with a 
family on Staten Island. The story is 
told of the charming home life which 
surrounds her, of the discovery of her 
aristocratic heritage, and the return of 
the long-lost father to claim his mother- 


The fourth volume in the “Dave Por- 
ter Series.” Dave is still at the board 
ing-school, Oak Hall, with his lively but 
manly companions, who rejoice with him 
that he has discovered his parentage and 
has a father and sister living though un 
aware of his existence. Dave secures a 
leave of absence from school and ac- 
companied by his chum goes to England 




















less little girl. only to find that his father has left on an 
expedition to the upper part of Norway. 
The boys follow and have a most excit 
ing and adventurous trip. The family 
is partially reunited, after which Dave 
returns to school. 


Educational Publishing Company: 
King Gobbler. By Abbie N. Smith. 
King Gobbler is a large white turkey, 
King of Turkeydom, who tells of his 
life at Turkey Bend in Texas. re af 
as |S eres Bs tae The Neale Publishing Company: 
A Story Told by Pins. 
Russell. 
The humorous experiences and vari 
ous uses of a paper of pins as told by the 
pins themselves. 


Harper and Brothers: 


Indoor Book for Boys. 
Adams. 


Showing how a boy’s leisure time in- 
doors can be spent both pleasantly and 
profitably. It takes up carpentry and 
wood-carving, metal-work and wire- 
work, relief-etching and clay-modelling, 
book-binding and printing, and other 
varieties of indoor occupation. 


The Battle for the Pacific and Other Ad- 
ventures at Sea. By Rowan Stevens, Yates 
Sterling, Jr., William J. Henderson, G. E. 
Walsh, Kirk Munroe. F. H. Spearman, 
and Others. 


A book for boy readers, dealing with 


By Anna Virginia 
By Joseph H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Boston Expression Company: 


Browning and the Dramatic Monologue. 
Nature and Interpretation of an Over- 
looked Form of Literature. By S. S. 
Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


_ An appreciation and study of Brown- 
ing’s chief peculiarity, his chosen me- 








dium or form, the Dramatic Monologue. 
Part I is devoted to “The Monologue 
as a Dramatic Form,” and Part II to 
“The Dramatic Rendering of the Mono- 
logue.” 


Centry Publishing Company: 


The Making of a Millennium. By Frank 
Rosewater. 


A story in which the author pictures 
a land of prosperity where a perfect 
equilibrium of wealth is maintained 
and merit alone measures each man’s 
position. This is an ideal realm known 
as “Temploria,” where they employ a 
system called “Centrism,” founded on 
property in jobs. Jobs are treated as a 
product solely of consuming, and there- 
fore belonging exclusively to consumers. 


Club Affairs Company: 


Christopher Cricket: His Books. With Ob- 
servations and Deductions for the 
Enlightenment of the Human Race from 
Infancy to Maturity and Even Old Age. 
Opus One. Cats. By Anthony Hender- 
son Euwer. 


Master Cricket’s views on cats. The 
result of “‘unremittin’ observation, lots 
of askin’, and a terrible lot of thinkin’.” 
In conclusion he states: “Guess that’s 
all there is to know about Cats. If 
there’s any more, ‘taint worth knowin’, 
‘cause I’ve paid particular attention to 
Cats for almost a week and I guess I 
ought to know.” Mr. Wallace Irwin's 
introduction consists of an amusing 
poem on Master Cricket’s views, the last 
stanza of which runs as follows: 





“So here are Master Cricket’s views 

* On Cats. I place reliance 

In what he says—though half the news 
He tells may startle Science. 

But should harsh Critics speak of ‘ fakes’ 
With one reply I'm ready : 

‘One touch of nature (-fakir) makes 
The whole world kin,’ says Teddy.” 


Thomas Y. Crowell dnd Company: 


The Young Malefactor. A Study in Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Its Causes and Treat- 
ment. By Thomas Travis, Ph.D. With 
an Introduction by Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 


_This volume is the result of five or 
six years of study and investigation of 
the subject by Dr. Travis both in this 


“The child criminal to-day becomes the 
man criminal to-morrow. The impor- 
tant task, therefore, is to reach the child; 
and this can be done, not by summary 
punishment such as confining him with 
hardened criminals where he learns fur- 
ther vice, but by a careful study of in- 
dividual cases and causes.’ 








country and in Europe. His theme is: ° 
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Dodd, Mead and Company: 
Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends. By 


Dorothy Neville Lees. 

The author, whose home is in a Tus- 
can village near Florence, gives her 
readers many delightful sketches of Tus- 
can life and scenery. She writes of the 
Tuscan peasantry, their work, their 
homes, their customs and their feasts. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman. By 


“The Country Contributor.” 

A series of talks on every-day affairs, 
many of which have appeared in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and in The In- 
dianapolis News. 


E. P. Dutton and Company: 
Flower Grouping. Sketches in Colour and 


Notes in English, Scotch and Irish Gar- 


dens. By Margaret Waterfield. 


The flowers are treated not as single 
specimens, but in relation to their setting 
of house or wall, lawn or woodland, or 
as a foreground to the landscape, 
planned for the beauty of the whole ef- 
fect. Hints are given on the employment 
of many bulb and blossoming trees, and 
of all the most effective garden flowers, 
such as lilies, roses, irises, campanulas, 
etc. 


Jolin R. Edgar and Company: 
The Exaltation of the Flag. Edited by 


Robert B. Westcott. 


An account of the proceedings at the 
patriotic mass-meeting held by the 
Americans of the Philippine Islands, 
which took place in Manila on August 
23, 1907. Owing to the fact that the 
Filipinos seemed determined to show 
public disrespect to the flag and to the 
national anthem, many _ representative 
Americans of Manila got together and 
after much discussion decided to hold 
this public meeting to protest against 
such insults. 


Paul Eldcr and Company: 
The Secrets of Beauty and Mysteries of 


Health. By Cora Brown Potter. 

Being practical suggestions for the 
right care of the person, together with a 
collection of valuable receipts pertaining 
to health and beauty gathered during the 
author’s stage experiences and travels 
in all parts of the world. 


Henry Frowde: 


What Rome was Built with. A Description 
of the Stones Employed in Ancient Times 
for its Building and Decoration. By Mary 
Winearls Porter. 


Chapters are devoted to the stone 
brought from Italy, Algeria, Tunis, 
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France, Greece, Nubia, Spain 


Egypt, 
and Turkey, to be used by the rich 
Romans as building material. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 


Home Gymnastics. According to the Ling 
System. By Anders Wide, M.D. 

A new edition. Being an outline of 
the principles of the Swedish Gymnastic 
System of scientific body-building, as in- 
troduced and developed by Pehr Henrik 
Ling, “the father of Swedish Gym- 
nastics.” 

Hits and How to Hold an 
Audience. A ‘Collection of Short Selec 
tions, Stories and Sketches for all Oc- 
casions. By Grenville Kleiser. 

The author also gives in this volume 
some practical suggestions as to the 
most successful methods of delivering 
humorous or other selections, so that 
they may make the strongest impression 
upon an audience. 


Humorous 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Standard of Usage in 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. 
The arguments put forth in this vol- 
ume all point to the author’s conclusion 
that usage is the only standard of speech 
and that this usage cannot be determined 
by a single man or a single principle, 
but must be discovered “by association 
in life with the best speakers and in 
literature with the best writers.” 


English. By 


Henry Holt and Company: 


The Web of Indian Life. By the Sister 
Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble), of Rama- 
krishna- Vivekananda. 

A new edition. Devoted chiefly to the 
Eastern woman, but also treating of the 
Indian Sagas, the Caste System, the 
Synthesis of Indian Thought, and an 
Indian Pilgrimage. 

Fishes. By David Starr Jordan. 

In the American Nature Series. The 
volume is intended to cover the general 
natural history of fishes. The non-tech- 
nical material contained in the author’s 
larger work, Guide to the Study of 
Fishes, is included. The fishes used for 
food and those sought by anglers in 
America are treated, and attention is 
also paid to all existing as well as ex- 
tinct families of fishes. 


Over Against Green Peak. By 


Humphrey. 

A series of essays portraying country 
life in New England and recording the 
experiences of a bright young woman, 
= wise Aunt Susan and the “hired 
girl.” 


Zephine 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company: 
Personalism. By Borden Parker Bowne. 
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This volume contains the Norman W. 
Harris Lectures for 1907 at the North 
western University. The subjects of 
these lectures are as follows: “Common 
Sense, Science, and Philosophy,” “The 
Problem of Knowledge,’ ‘Phenome 
nality of the Physical World,” “Mechani- 
cal or Volitional Causality,” ‘The 
Failure of Impersonalism,’ and “The 
Personal World.” Professor Bowne seeks 
to show that all substantial existence is 
personal, and that all other existence 
exists only through and for intelligence 
He points out that the field of science 
lies in experience itself, while philosophy 
has the function of studying the causality 
and purpose behind experience. 


The Art of Landscape Gardening. By 
Humphrey Repton. Edited by John Nolen, 
A.M. 


A new edition, revised and edited by 
John Nolen, of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. The illustrations 
are reproduced from the original edi 
tions. There is a frontispiece in colour, 
about thirty full-page pictures, and many 
cuts and plans have been inserted in the 
text. 
On the Training of Parents. By Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott. 


Six essays, combining psychology, 
common sense and humour, and dealing 
with the relations of parents and chil 
dren. These essays appeared serially in 
The Outlook. 


Italica. Studies in Italian Life and Letters. 
By William Roscoe Thayer. 


Consisting of twelve papers on con- 
temporary Italian literature and politics, 
reprinted from various American maga- 
zines. These include studies of such 
figures in Italian literature as Fogazzaro 
and Carducci. Among other topics of 
interest, the author discusses the com- 
plicated relations between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal, and also some of the 
men who are prominent in the present 
day reforms in Italy. 


Laird and Lee: 


Hoyle’s Standard Games. 


A revised and enlarged edition of this 
indoor amusement book. Besides many 
old favourite games, the volume includes 
those which have recently come into 
popularity, as Bridge-Whist, “500,” Skat, 
Four-Handed Checkers, and Hearts. 


By Grace Gold. 


A volume of instruction, counsel and 
advice, made up of extracts from the 
work of poets, philosophers and authors, 
and intended as a guide to the young and 
a comfort to the old. 


How to be Happy. 











The American Battleship and Life in the 
Navy. Also Humorous Yarns as Told by 
a Biuejacket. (The American Battleship 
in Command.) By Thomas Beyer. 


This volume has been published by 
special authority of the United States 
Navy Department and endorsed by 
Admiral George Dewey and Rear-Ad- 
miral R. D. Evans. It gives details as 
to the duties of officers, crew and sea- 
men, routine work, drill, amusements 
and opportunities, and describes the 
ships, guns, armour and docking. Tables 
furnish statistics and information re- 
garding the great battleships, cruisers 
and torpedo boats in the navy. Many 
man-of-war yarns have been included. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 


Our Trees. How to Know Them. Photo- 
graphs from Nature by Arthur I. Emer- 
son. With a Guide to Their Recognition 
at any Season of the Year, and Notes on 
Their Characteristics, Distribution, and 
Culture, by Clarence M. Weed, D.Sc., 
Teacher of Nature Study in the Massa- 
chusetts State Normal School at Lowell. 


The purpose of this book is to afford 
an opportunity for a more intelligent 
acquaintance with American trees, native 
and naturalised. By means of the 140 
reproductions from nature even the non- 
botanical reader may learn to recognise 
the various parts of known trees as well 
as to distinguish unknown species. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


More. A —_ of Financial Conditions now 
Prevalent. By George Otis Draper. 


Mr. Draper gives his views on certain 
live issues, such as currency, tariff, 
trusts, labour unions, socialism, etc. He 
writes in the interest of those who pro- 
duce property, whether wage-earners or 
employers, and he believes their interests 
more deserving than those of the many 
classes which live on the products which 
they do not produce. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


A Mind that Found Itself. An Auto- 
biography. By Clifford Whittingham Beers. 


The work of a Yale graduate who be- 
came mentally disordered and was con- 
fined for two years in various private 
and public institutions in Connecticut. 
Eventually his reason was completely re- 
stored, and in this volume he gives a de- 
tailed account of his experiences and 
tells of the miserable treatment of the 
inmates of insane asylums. His object 
in setting all this information before the 
public is to arouse the feelings of the 
people against the cantinuance of pres- 
ent conditions and to hasten the solving 
of the problem of the proper treatment 
of the insane. 
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Luce and Company: 
Cupid’s Pack of Cards. An Epigram for 


Every Card, A Saw for Every Chip. By 
Walter Pulitzer. 

The fifty-two cards of the pack, in 
suits, and the joker, are reproduced in 
colour, together with groups of chips 
ornamenting the pages here and there. 
Mr. Pulitzer has used these pages as a 
background and an_ inspiration , for 
Cupid’s thoughts in the form of an origi- 
nal epigram or proverb. 


The Macmillan Company: 
State and Local Taxation. First National 
Conference. Under the Auspices of the 
National Tax Association, Columbus, Ohio, 


November 12-15, 1907. 

A discussion of the problem of taxa- 
tion in the United States, presented in a 
full report of the papers read at the 
National Conference of the Tax As- 
sociation in 1907. The list of speakers 
includes the names of most of the men 
in all parts of the country possessed of 
special information on this subject, many 
practically trained in the financial de- 
partments of the Federal, State, or mu- 
nicipal governments, while many others 
are highly educated students and teach- 
ers of economics. 


New Worlds for Old. By H. G. Wells. 


The author has long been interested in 
the Socialist movement in Great Britain 
and America, and in all those compli- 
cated issues known as “social questions.” 
He defines Socialism as a great intel- 
lectual process, a development of desires 
and ideas that takes the form of a pro- 
ject, a project for the reshaping of hu- 
man society upon new and better lines. 
In this book he seeks to expand and es- 
tablish that proposition and to define the 
principles upon which a socialist believes 
this reconstruction of society should go. 


The Oriental Tale in England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century. By Martha Pike Conant, 


Ph.D 


From the Columbia University Press. 
A study in Eighteenth Century English 
Literature. The author does not discuss 
the ultimate sources of those genuine 
oriental tales that appeared in English 
in the eighteenth century. Her aim is 
rather to give a clear and accurate de- 
scription of a distinct component part of 
eighteenth century English fiction in its 
relation to its French sources and to the 
general current of English thought. 


Socialists at Work. By Robert Hunter. 


Mr. Hunter describes the movement 
and its leaders in various countries. In 
separate chapters he tells of its special 
characteristics in Germany, Italy, France, 
England and Belgium. Other chapters 
deal with the program of socialism, 
socialism and social reform, socialism in 
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the parliament, socialism in art and 
literature, and furnish a bibliography. 


Studies in New England Transcendentalism. 
By Harold Clarke Goddard. 

An interesting as well as appreciative 
study of this subject, which forms No. 3, 
Voi. Il, Series II, in the “Columbia 
University Studies in English.” 


Michael Meehan: 


Mrs. Eddy and the Late Suit in Equity. 
By Michael Meehan. 

The volume purports to be a history 
of the court trial, technically known as 
George W. Glover et als. versus Calvin 
A. Frye et als., but popularly known as 
“Next Friends” versus Mrs. Eddy, and 
for convenience is divided into six books. 


Moffat, Yard and Company: 


The Cry of the Children. By Mrs. John Van 
Vorst. With an Introduction by Hon. 
Albert J. Beveridge. 

This volume, dealing with the problem 
of child labour, is the result of Mrs. Van 
Vorst’s personal investigations princi- 
pally in the cotton mills of the South 
and Maine and New Hampshire. 


The New Plato or Socrates Redivivus. By 


Thomas L. Masson. 


Mr. Masson pictures Socrates, a gar- 
rulous old man from Athens, just ar- 
rived in New York in the steerage of 
the Lusitania. He makes his headquar- 
ters at the Mills Hotel, becomes ac- 
quainted with some leading citizens and 
visits their homes. With these people he 
discusses many phases of American life; 
he talks on The Married Life, The 
Gambler, The Bridge Player, Socialism, 
Learning, Surgeons, Philosophy, The 
Missionary, and The Nature of Happi- 
ness, 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
Colonial Recipes from Old Virginia and 


Maryland Manors. With Numerous Leg- 
ends and Traditions Interwoven. By 
Maude A. Bomberger. 


The author has gathered together 
many recipes from the cook books of 
the matrons of the old colonial manor- 
houses of Virginia and Maryland. She 
pictures the famous women in their 
stately mansions and gives instructions 
for making many of the good things 
they prepared for their families and 
friends. Among the recipes are “A Let- 
tuce Dressing” from Belmont, “Black 
Fruit Cake” from Winston, “The Old 
English Plum Pudding” the Randolphs 
ate generation after generation, “The 
Tipsy Pudding” and “The Sally Lunn” 
they liked at Weldon,and Martha Wash- 
ington’s “Rich Black Cake.” 


Swaying Tree Tops. By Elmer Willis Serl. 


Delightful musings on nature, man 
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and society. The call of the first robin, 
the old house surrounded by lilacs, the 
death of an old general, the dawn of an 
October morning, “‘a violet by a mossy 
stone’—the author’s thoughts twine 
about these things, clinging and insistent, 
the half visions of one who dreams on a 
summer day. 


A Soldier’s Letters to Charming Nellie. By 


J. B. Polley. 
The letters relate to the soldier-life of 
a Texas man, J. B. Polley, of Hood's 
Texas Brigade, and they give a succinct 
and intelligent history of that famous 
brigade and the part it took from the 
beginning to the close of the Civil War 


The Huntsman in the South. By Alexander 


Hunter. 


The author: tells where the game is to 
be found and under ‘what conditions it 
is to be hunted; gives information as to 
the nature of the game and its real 
habits; what sort of gun to get for 
the various game; what kind of dogs to 
buy, where to obtain them, how to train 
them; how to reach the different gam 
ing grounds, how much it will cost to get 
there and to stay there, and where to 
stop; what to wear and what to take on 
a trip; and on many other such practical 
matters. 


New York Magazine of Mysteries: 
Meat Substitutes. By Isabel Goodhue. 


A volume of recipes for the use of 
those who wish to discontinue, in whole 
or in part, the use of flesh food, but 
want to substitute dishes which will fur- 
nish the same food value and will be 
palatable in the same satisfying way. 


The Outing Publishing Company: 


Favorite Fish and Fishing. By James A. 


Henshall, M.D. 

This book is based on articles origi 
nally published in Outing, Country 
Life in America, and several other out- 
door magazines. Dr. Henshall talks of 
the black bass, which he calls the game 
fish of the people; the grayling, or the 
flower of fishes; the trout, or the 
angler’s prize; and writes at length 
about fishes that may be taken in Florida. 


Big Game at Sea. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. 


A new volume by a well-known sports- 
man and naturalist. Mr. Holder gives 
his experiences with big game at sea in 
different parts of the world. He tells of 
adventures with the giant tuna, the re- 
lentless devil fish, the mighty shark and 
other mammoth denizens of the deep 
sea. Most of the narratives have al- 
ready appeared i in various magazines and 
periodicals. The text is supplemented 
by many illustrations. 
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. The Servant in the House. 


. The Husbands of Edith. 


. King Spruce. Dav. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list for the six most pop- 


ular new books in order of demand, as sold 
between the 1st of April and the 1st of May: 


NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


_ The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Primadonna. Crawford. ( Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


Kennedy. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. Modern Egypt. Cromer. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
. Exton Manor. Marshall. (Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Primadonna. Crawford. ( Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Some Ladies in Haste. Chambers. (Ap- 


pleton.) $1.50. 

McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. 


(Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 


. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


> 


5. My Lady of Cleeve. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 


. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Metropolis. Sinclair. (Moffat, Yard.) 


Hartley. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 

(Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 


$1.50. 


. Seeing England with Uncle John. Warner. 


(Century Co.) $1.50. 


. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


1. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


tN 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 


(Bobbs- Merrill. ) 
$1.50. 


3. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


4. 
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1. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. ( Bobbs- 
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. The Fountain Sealed. 


. Priest and Pagan. 


. Rose MacLeod. 


. Uncle William. Lee. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Yoke. Wales. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 
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The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. 
Mead.) $1.50. 


(Dodd, 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The City of Delight. Miller. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Sedgwick. (Century 


Co.) $1.50. 
The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Sheaves. Benson. (Doubleday, Page.) 


$1.40. 
. Old Wives for New. Phillips. ( Appleton.) 


$1.50. 


. The Hemlock Avenue Mystery. Doubleday. 


(Little, Brown.) $1.50. 


Hopkins. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Marcia Schuyler. Lutz. (Lippincott. )$1.50. 
. The Four Pools Mystery. 


(Century Co.) 
$1.50. 

Brown. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Black Bag. 


Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the 


Decoration. Little. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Three Weeks. Glyn. (Duffield.) $1.50. 
2. The Metropolis. Sinclair. (Moffat, Yard.) 


$1.50. 


. The Daughter of Anderson Crow. Mc- 


Cutcheon. (Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

( Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 

( Bobbs- Merrill. ) 


$1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 


( Bobbs- Merrill. ) 


$1.50. 
. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. 


(Book Supply Co.) $1.50. 


. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 
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. The Shuttle. Burnett. 


6. The Lady of the De 
tury Co.) $1.00. 


coration. 
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(Stokes.) $1.50. 


Little. (Cen- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. The Barrier. Beacl 


$1.50. 


1. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Old Wives for New. Phillips. 


( Appleton. ) 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Seeing England with Uncle John. Warner. 


(Century Co.) $1. 


50. 


. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. | 


Brown.) $1.50. 


. The City of Delight. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


CLEVELA 


. The Barrier. Beach. 


. Old Wives for New. 


$1.50 


lall. (Little, 


Miller. (Bobbs- 


ND, OHIO 


Phillips. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


( Appleton. ) 


. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. (McClurg. ) 


$1.50. ; 
. The Orphan. Mulford. (Outing.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


. The Black Bag. Vz 


$1.50. 


ance. 


DENVER, COLO. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. 
3. The Weavers. Parker. 


. Into the Primitive. 
$1.50. 


Bennett. 


Little. (Cen- 


( Bobbs- Merrill.) 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Stokes.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


(McClurg. ) 


5. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


tury Co.) $1.00. 
. Old Wives for New. 
$1.50. 


Phillips. 


( Appleton. ) 


DETROIT, MICH. 


. The Barrier. Beact 
. King Spruce. Day. 


1. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Harper. 


) $1.50. 


. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Black Bag. V 
$1.50. 

5. Joseph Vance. De 


ance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Morgan. 


6. The Lady of the Decoration. 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


(Holt.) $1.75. 
Little. (Cen- 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Coast of Chance 
Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The City of Delight. 


rill.) $1.50. 
. The Black Bag. V 
$1.50. 


. Chamberlain. (Bobbs- 


(Harpe 
Miller. 


r.) $1.50. 
( Bobbs-Mer- 


ance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.50. 


6. The Ancient Law. 
Page.) $1.50. 


Glasgow. 


(Doubleday, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Silver Blade. Walk. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
3. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. (McClurg.) 


$1.50. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 


5. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 
6. Somehow Good, De Morgan. ( Holt.) $1.75 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. The Vermillion Pencil., Lea. (McClure.) 


$1.50. 


. The Man of Yesterday. Kinkaid. (Stokes. ) 


$1.50. 


3. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton.) $2.00. 
5. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
2. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


. The City of Delight. Miller. (Bobbs-Mer 


rill.) $1.50. 


. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. (McClurg.) 


31.50. 
. Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 
» The Iron Heel. London. (Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


2. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 


3. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. (Bobbs 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Weavers. Parker. (Harper.) $1.50. 


5. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen 


tury Co.) $1.00. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


4. The Marquis and Pamella. Cooper. (Duf 


field.) $1.50. 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75 
. The Biack Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.50. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. The Stuff of a Man. Blake. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.50. 


. Seeing France with Uncle John. Warner. 


(Century Co.) $1.50. 


. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
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$1.50. . 
. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. 
$1.50. 
. The Lady of the Mount. 
. Come and Find Me. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Metropolis. 


1.50. ‘€ 
. The Mystery of Four Fingers. 


. Vayenne. 


. The Sixth Speed. Rath. 


1.50. 
. Virginie. 
. The Barrier. Beach. 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 


. The Shuttle. : 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. The Shuttle. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 


. Vayenne. 


. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. Hall. 
. The Shuttle. 
. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 
. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 


. The Black Bag. Vance. 


. The Black Bag. Vance., 
1.50. 
. The Mystery of Four Fingers. 


. Vayenne. Brebner. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


_ The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 
_ Dr. Ellen. Tompkins. (Baker and Taylor.) 


(McClurg. ) 
Isham. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

Robins. (Century 


Co.) $1.50 


. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Holt.) $1.75. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Sinclair. (Moffat, Yard.) 
White. 


( Watt.) $1.50. 


Brebner. (McBride.) $1.50. 


(Moffat, Yard.) 


Oldmeadow. (McClure.) $1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Into the Primitive. Bennett. (McClurg.) 
$1.50. 
. The Helpmate. Sinclair. (Holt.) $1.50. 


( Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


tury Co.) $1.00 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
Brebner. 
The Heart of a Child. 
millan.) $1.50 


(McBride.) $1.50. 
Danby. (Mac- 


. Marcia Schuyler. Lutz. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


(Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 


Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


Supply Co.) $1.50. 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) 


1.50. 
. Marcia Schuyler. Lutz. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) 
White. 


(Watt.) $1.50. 
(McBride.) $1.50. 
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. King Spruce. Day. 
. The Barrier. Beach. 


. Come and Find Me. 
. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. Three Weeks. Glyn. 
. The Yoke. Wales. 

. The Heart of Red Firs. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
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. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

. Virginie. Oldmeadow. (McClure.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Ancient Law. Glasgow. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.50. 

4” Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
1.50. 


Robins. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 
(Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 

( Duffield.) $1.50. 
(Stuyvesant.) $1.50. 
Anderson. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50 
j » Man of Vested. Kinkaid. (Stokes.) 
50. 
Come and Find Me. Robins. (Century 
Co.) $1.50 


PROVIDENCE, R. I 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


2. The Coast of Chance. Chamberlain. ( Bobbs- 


w 


OO unt 


ae! 


w 


Ov > 


6. 





. King Spruce Day. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 


. The Metropolis. 
. Old Wives for New. 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
4. Come and Find Me. 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Primadonna. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 
. Rose MacLeod. Brown. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 
. The Lady of the Mount. Isham. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Marcia Schuyler. Lutz. (Lippincott.) $1.50. 
. Paul Anthony. Hayes. 
. The Ancient Law. 


(Reid.) $1.50. 
Glasgow. (Doubleday, 


Page.) $1.50. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Sinclair. (Moffat, Yard.) 

$1. 50. 

Phillips. (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 
Robins. (Century 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. Locke. 
(Lane:) $1.50 

The City of Delight. Miller. 
rill.) $1.50. 


( Bobbs- Mer- 
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2. Come and Find Me. 


2. The Broken Road. 


6. The Beloved Vagabond. 


6. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Robins. (Century 


. The Barrier. 


Co.) $1.50. 

. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. The Shepherd of the Hills. Wright. (Book 

Supply Co.) $1.50. 

. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 


Mason. (Macmillan.) 


. The Barrier. 


$1.50. 
. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 
. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $1.00. 
. The Shuttle. Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
Locke. (Lane.) 


$1.50. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Heart of the Red Firs. Anderson. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.50. 

. Pioneer Days on Puget Sound. 
(Lowman & Hanford.) $2.00. 
. Old Wives for New. Phillips. 


Denny. 
( Appleton. ) 


$i.50. : 
. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 


. King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. The Barrier. Beach. (Harper.) $1.50. 

2. Old Wives for New. Phillips. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 

. Come and Find Me. 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Mount. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 
. The Iron Heel. 
$1.50. 

. Prisoners of Chance. Parrish. 
$1.50. 


Robins. (Century 


Isham. (Bobbs- 


London.- (Macmillan. ) 


(McClurg. ) 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
. The City of Delight. Miller. 
rill.) $1.50. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. 
tury Co.) $1.00. 

. The Lady of the Mount. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Black Bag. Vance. 


$1.50. 
. The Barrier. Beach. 


( Bobbs- Mer- 
(Cen- 
Isham. (Bobbs- 
(Bobbs- Merrill.) 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


Hall. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 


1. The Barrier. 


3. The Shuttle. 


6. Life and Letters of Geo. Bancroft. 


A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 


1. The Barrier. 
. The Black Bag. Vance. 


4. Old Wives for New. Phillips. 


. The Fair Moon of Bath. Ellis. 


THE BOOKMAN 


TORONTO, CANADA 


. The Barrier. Beach. 
. King Spruce. Day. 
. The Fair Moon of Bath. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Ellis. (Briggs. ) 


$1:25. 

. Flying Death. Adams. (Musson.) $1.25. 

. The Lady of the Decoration. Little. (Mus 
son.) $1.00. 

. Somehow Good. De Morgan. (Cobb.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Beach. 

. The Supreme Gift. 
Brown.) $1.50. 

Burnett. 
Taylor. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Litchfield. (Little, 


(Stokes.) $1.50. 
. The Reaping. (Little, Brown.) 
$1.50. 


. King Spruce. Day. (Harper.) $1.50. 


6. The Primadonna. Crawford. ( Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


. The Old Dominion. 
$1.50. 

. The Barrier. 

. The Nun. 


Page. (Scribner.) 


Beach. 
Bazin. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
(Scribner.) $1.00. 


4. The Primadonna. Crawford. ( Macmillan. ) 


$1.50. 
. Ten to Seventeen. ( Harper.) $1.50 


How e 


Bacon. 


(Scribner.) $4.00. 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system: 


ig 2d s 


3d 
4th 
5th 


6th 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


POINTS 


(Harper.) $1.50. 340 
( Bobbs-Mer- 


Beach. 


rill.) $1.50 


. The Shuttle.- Burnett. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


( Apple- 
Little. 
(Dodd, 


ton.) $1.50 
. The Lady of the Decoration. 
(Century Co.) $1.00 


Mead) $1.50 





